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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 
cluding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 
Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 per copy; eight eopies, #20. The 
party who sends us $25 for a club of nine copies (all sent at one 
time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others, who 
get up clubs in their respective towns, can afterwards add single 
copies at $2.50. Special commission to agents and competitive cash 
premiums for the largest lists. Send for particulars. Agents desired 
in every township, to whom exclusive territory will be guaranteed. 
Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or regis- 
tered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possible to get either a Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on New York; if you must send currency by mail,do itin a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
less, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the less. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ** CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 








The Outlook. 


It will be seen by an announcement in the 
Publishers’ Department that, in consequence of 
the necessary discontinuance of the Plymouth 
Pulpit by J. B. Ford & Co., the sermons of Mr. 
Beecher will hereafter appear regularly in the 
Christian Union, beginning with next week. 
Eyery subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit will receive 
his full number of sermons in that form, being 
served with the paper week by week until the 
close of his subscription to the Pulpit. Those 
who are subscribers to both periodicals will be 
served with the paper to the full limit of the 
Plymouth Pulpit subseription, IN ADDITION to 
the limit of their subscription to the Christian 
Union. 
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With the opening of the fall trade comes the 
most satisfactory and dangerous period of the 
business year—satisfactory, because a great many 
people are kept very busy at buying and selling, 
and dangerous because temporary activity and 
plenty of money are too apt, among Americans, 
to be taken as indications of busier times coming, 
instead of the natural results of business in a 
country the majority of whose principal produc- 
tions crowd into market in four months out of 
the twelve. It is the season in which merchants 
are most likely to give credit, and in which honest 
people are most apt to spend their money freely, 
and accept more credit than they are likely to 
wake good. Itis a thankless task to forever ad- 
vise economy, but no one who refuses to make 
any but necessary expenditures this fall will re- 
gret having taken our advice. 

—— 

The one departure from retrenchment which is 
most excusable but least often made, lies in the 
direction of providing employment for the needy. 
A great many men and women out of employment 
are (fortunately for the public) incapable of living 
by their wits, but have nimble fingers which could 
be kept busy by many well-to-do persons, without 
diminishing the prosperity of the latter. It is 
not, as some people mistakenly believe, giving 
charity to pay money for work well done by needy 
persons, but itis at least a business transaction 
which is surer than any other to benefit all parties 
concerned. Why it is that retrenchment usually 
begins by cutting off exactly this form of expense 
is a mystery which no one—excepting, perhaps, 
believers in total depravity—can explain. 

——__- e+ —__- 

The Detroit Post, astonished that the Christian 
Union should agree with Spotted Tail in consider- 
ing it theft for white men to take gold from the 
Black Hills, reminds us of the wording of the 
mining laws. With thanks for the reminder we 
yet claim to have long understood the wording 
and spirit of the laws, and to have had an equally 
distinct idea of the meaning of the word ‘ reser- 
vation” as applied to lands set apart for Indian 
occupation. 





—— - ope —- -—- 


We hope there is truth in the contradiction of 
report that General Joe Johnston is to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Egyptian army. If the 





dirty work which lies before the Khedive’s army 
must be done, men of character should not be 
called upon to do it, even if they have unusual 
mnilitary ability. Civilization in Egypt does not 
move forward on a powder-cart, and Americans 
who are capable (as Gen. Johnston is) of promot- 
ing civilization in other ways can find plenty of 
opportunities at home. 
—-— =e —_— 


The principal campaign docuinent on the Dem- 
ocratic side in the East endeavors to trace our 
financial evils back to the beginning of the civil 
war, to show that the Republican party was the 
father of all the financial heresies adopted by 
Pendleton, Cary, and other gentlemen never be- 
fore suspected of seeking wisdom at Republican 
sources, and that the only hope of the purification 
of our national financial policy hangs upon the 
success of the Democratic party. The logic of 
this conelusion may not be apparent even to Dem- 
ocrats when they consider the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania platforms, but sinners are sometimes 
converted in spite of bad logie on the part of the 
preacher, and if Democrats can disseminate a par- 
tiality for hard money by abusing Republicans, 
the latter should patriotically endure any amount 
of hardness. 
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There is no doubt that the financial question is 
the one over which the hardest political fighting 
will be done this fall. There are indications that 
the “Outrage Mill” is being run at its full capacity, 
but no one seems to stand anxiously beside its 
capacious hopper; the wickedness of Southern- 
ers is alluded to only in short paragraphs and 
small type, without support from the editorial 
coluinns, while the Ohio and Pennsylvania plat- 
forms (Democratic) are belabored by reporters and 
editors alike. At any other time the Georgia in- 
surrection would be to the Democratic press the 
greatest god-send since the John Brown raid ; but 
now leaders which have been written upon it are 
crowded out by editorial attempts to prove the 
Republican financial policy to blame for the price 
of gold, the state of trade, the failure of the Cali- 
fornia Bank, and the death of Ralston. The 
financial views of either party have not yet been 
charged with the responsibility for the cattle 
swindles at Indian agencies, the lightness of the 
corn-crop, or the abduction of Charley Ross ; but 
the campaign is not fairly opened yet. The 
umount of nonsense already talked on finance is 
appalling, but now that both parties claim hard 
money as their own particular invention there is 
reason to hope for public enlightenment on this 
subject. 
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When so experienced a politician as Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson supposes that the opening of party 
doors is all that is needed to recall the absentees 
of a party, he shows how naturally politicians 
may fall under the influence of erroneous impres- 
sions as to the nature of party loyalty. When 
hundreds of thousands of Democrats supported 
the war-measures of a Republican administration, 
they did not abjure their party principles, nor 
did the host of Republicans who stayed away 
from the polls or voted with the Democrats at the 
last State elections change their political views. 
When clearly-defined political issues are before 
the country, and parties are irrevocably pledged 
to certain measures, full party votes may be ex- 
pected; when either party, from apparent re- 
quirements of self-preservation, shirks responsi- 
bility or devotes itself to, the duty of providing 
for the personal necessities of hungry adherents, 
progressive men are apt to seek their candidates 
elsewhere. Neither of our great political parties 
can at ‘present, even by entirely removing their 
doors, call back all their stray members, nor will 
they have any better success by framing platforms 
that will say all things to all men, or by dodging 
unpleasant issues. Platforms with distinct avow- 
als of principle and policy upon all the political 
issues of the day, and candidates of whose hon- 
esty and force there is no more doubt than of 
their party loyalty, will cause such a gathering of 
clans as no fraternal kindness and exhortation 





can ever bring about. 


SONNET. 
SMALL GRIEFS AND GREAT. 
By Pact H. Hayne. 
| OW oft by trivial gricfs our spirits tossed 
_ Drift vague and restless round this changeful world} 
Yet when great sorrows on our lives are hurled, 
And fate on us has wreaked his uttermost, 


O’er wounded breasts our steadfast arms are crossed ; 
We front the blast, silent, with unbowed head 
And stoic mien; for fear with hope is dead ; 

Aud calm the voice which whispers: “* All ts lost!” 


Thence to the end, our being, stripped and bare 
Of love, and peace, and gracious joys of earth, 
Like some storm-shattered tree, its withered might 

May lift defiant, dauntiess in its dearth, 
Seeming Death’s bolt, that final stroke, to dare, 
A dreary watcher on a blasted height! 





A HEROIC SQUASH. 
By Mrs. H. B. Stowkg. 


Wt are not accustomed to associate ideal 
heroism with this estimable and highly re- 
spectable garden vegetable. 

The squash, in fact, has been an unappreciated 
plant. Nobody has ever thought of it in the way 
of beauty, and yet it has points in this respect of 
no mean order. Look dispassionately at a squash 
blossom. It is a golden vase of a inost classical 
shape, and worthy to have held nectar and am- 
brosia at the festivals of the gods; and these 
golden vases rise from broad, luxuriant green 
leaves that would be called admirable if they were 
not squash leaves. The exuberance and tropical 
luxuriance of its foliage ought to have furnished 
similes for poets, but alas, what poet ever con- 
descended to notice a squash! But our friend, 
President Clark, of the Agricultural College of 
Amherst, has come to the rescue of this unappre- 
ciated vegetable, and demonstrated to the world 
that even a squash has a heroic side to its nature. 

Struck with the vast growing power that there 
is in the vital apparatus of this plant, he selected 
it as the subject of a series of experiments to test 
the power of growth in plants. 

In a vague way we have all heard, and perhaps 
remarked in our own observation, something of 
this power. We have seen rocks cleft in sunder 
by the gradual growth of trees in their crevices, 
and heavy stones raised and loosened in their 
beds by the swelling of roots beneath them. 

President Clark, remarking the rapidity of the 
growing force in a squash vine which, in the 
course of a few months, forms such a gigantic 
show of leaves and fruit, devised a very simple 
experiment by which to test the extent of this 
growing power. 

A bed of rich compost was prepared, and every 
favorable circumstance combined to give the vine 
all possible advantage. The arrangements seemed 
to say to the squash, Come, now, pluck up courage 
and show your metal, you shall have every ad- 
vantage ; and the squash vine leaped to the work 
and grew accordingly, and, if we recollect figures 
rightly, made, with all its doublings and turnings, 
about five miles of root, and all this and all the 
great green leaves went on night and day pump- 
ing and working to form the squash on which the 
experiment was to turn. 

The squash was enclosed in a sort of an iron 
basket, which was to prevent its breaking under 
the pressure brought upon it, and then was so 
arranged that if it grew at all it must press up- 
ward and raise an oaken beam five inches square, 
which passed across it, and was fastened by a 
hinge at one end. 

Well, the squash thought, probably, that this 
was a little matter, and soon got the beam up. 
Then they began hanging weights to the end of 
the beam; one pound, two pounds, ten pounds, 
fifteen, twenty pounds, and still the squash kept 
on growing and raising the weights. Every day 
they were made heavier and heavier. The noble 
plant, with a generous quietude, made no remark 
and no complaint, but just went on growing. It 
did not even assume a scornful air ; there was no 
bravado, that squash simply kept about its busi- 
ness, and ignored the weights. 

Well, this matter went on and on, and the 
weights increased. When we visited it there wag 
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‘hanging on the end of the lever a blacksmith’s 
anvil and flat irons, and iron balls, in short all 
the weights that could be gathered in the vicinity. 
We were told it was lifting at the time five thou- 
sand pounds. A day or two after this we heard 
that something gave way—it was not the squash, 
however, but the oaken beam over it which 
snapped and broke under the weights which the 
squash was carrying. Then alarger and a stronger 
beam was substituted, and the experiment went 
on, and more weights were added, and one squash 
raised 5,500. 

We confess to a feeling of remorse, on behalf of 
that squash, as if science had gone too far with a 
generous nature in piling weights to the breaking 
point with so gallant a creature. When it had 
raised 5,000 pounds we had rather that science 
had said, I give it up: I own beat; and, making 
the squash vine a handsome bow, proceeded to 
write its eulogium. There is something rather 
cold blooded in ascertaining accurately just how 
much a much enduring nature will bear before it 
will be broken. Even this squash was not infinite, 
and its ultimate limit of endurance came, but we 
don’t remember the exact fraction of its lifting. 

But surely the squash, as we saw it there, with 
all its cumber of weights and with its leaves all 
so cheery and green, said something to us we shall 
not soon forget. It has its lesson to everybody 
that is in what the world calls ‘‘a tight place.” 

Are you, my friend, weighted and hampered, 
kept in on every side, and do you ask what you 
shall do? Keep on growing—that is all. Do all 
that you know how, daily ; don’t fret at the limits 
or the weights; they are not your concern; you 
did not put them on—you cannot take them off ; 
you have only to grozw under them. 

Are you slandered, misrepresented, misunder- 
stood? What shall youdo? Keepon growing; 
Zive it down. You are not what they say you are ; 
you are not what some have been led to think you 
are; goon LIVING RIGHT and they will find it out. 

Remember, too, the parable. This victim of 
science was confined on every side ; it could only 
raise its weights by growing wpeward. Try that. 
Try growing upward—growing towards God and 
heaven ; try patiently, silently, quietly, and the 
weights will rise. He who put them on cares for 
you more than for science. It is no cold experi- 
ment on His part ; it is to make you stronger, not 
to break you. He will take them off when their 
mission is accomplished. 

Then there was a purpose in this hampering 
and restricting and weighting the harmless of 
this our story : science may yet use the knowledge 
of the growing force of plants for good. 

Is it not possible that to sympathetic angel eyes 
the experiments which show the power of moral 
endurance, the victories of patient continuance 
in well-doing, may have a worth and a meaning 
beyond what we know of here. The cloud of wit- 
nesses in the heavenly spaces will treasure and 
mark these silent victories of the growing power 
within us, 





A CATHOLIC SAINT. 
By CnHas. L. BRACE. 


OTHING is better for Americans than ocea- 
e sionally to catch a glimpse of a society 
utterly different from their own. The various 
biographies and memoirs which have appeared 
during the past few years of a religious kind, 
describing social life among the best French 
classes, and especially the French noblesse at the 
outbreak of the great Revolution, furnish many 
such aspects. 

‘They show the highest ranges of spiritual life 
among the most cultivated Roman Catholies, and 
are therefore useful to Protestants. They de- 
scribe a state of society where consideration and 
personal courtesies have become traditional laws, 
as binding as the strongest moral commands; 
where respect for the older members of the family 
and love to the parents are stronger almost than 
the affection of marriage or the bonds of union 
between lovers. It is a life of courtesy and filial 
obedience, wherein a democracy will find much 
that is instructive. There is something also in 
these biographies which will cause the Anglo- 
American to be thankful that the French idea of 
marriage has never been engrafted on our race. 
Politically, too, the actions and opinions of the 
old French nobdlesse are much more respectable 
than they were a generation ago. The current 
they most opposed has thus far poured over 
France anything but peace and prosperity. Many 
of the country gentry and the high nobility 
urged and supported before the Revoiution pre- 








cisely the parliamentary reforms which the Con- 
stitutional party in France are now seeking to 
realize. And few republicans are prepared to say 
that a democratic republic would be any better 
for France than a constitutional monarchy like 
that of England. A strong radical sympathizer 
like George Sand represents, in her novel Mauprat, 
the rural gentry before 1798 as deeply imbued with 
liberal sentiments and ready for great reforms. 


These historical memoirs and letters confirm 
the picturesque narrative of the novelist. France 
under Radicalism and under Imperialism has been 
a gigantic failure. The world is more ready to 
believe that she might have turned out better 
under Constitutionalism. Atall events, the words 
of those who would have guided her in a different 
path, and who had no share in her ruin, are en- 
titled to a respectful hearing. 

Aftmong these many interesting memoirs is one 
which will especially attract American readers, 
because it relates to the family of Mme. De La 
Fayette: the biography of the Marquise De Mon- 
tagu, sister of the wife of the distinguished 
Frenchman who so efficiently aided the American 
cause. 

The sisters of whom this memoir treats were all 
daughters of the duke d’Ayen, who was himself 
eldest son of the Marshall de Noailles. They be- 
longed to the highest and purest of the old 
French nobility. They were all educated in the 
most religious manner, but in the greatest seclu- 
sion and quiet. The best lessons of the Bible, 
the beautiful legends of the Catholic Church and 
the heroic examples of history were their especial 
reading and study. It is a curious instance of the 
imperfect nature of this education that when at 
length the family were driven in exile to Eng- 
land and Germany, they knew not a word of the 
languages of those countries, and the ladies had 
not the least idea of housekeeping with narrow 
means. 

They were, however, early trained to the most 
constant consideration for others, and to habits 
of regular charity to the poor. They probably 
needed no training to enable them to perform 
heroic and generous actions, with which their 
subsequent lives were crowded. The subject of 
the memoir married the Marquis de Montagu, son 
of the Vicomte de Beaurie, from one of the most 
ancient families of France, and, so far as appears, 
she never saw her husband but once before ber 
marriage, the affair being all arranged by the 
parents. 

After her marriage, and for years, her principal 
aim seems to have been to make life happy to the 
old father-in-law, a most irascible and impractica- 
ble old gentleman. One of the sisters, and appar- 
ently the most gifted of them, married the Marquis 
de La Fayette ; the marriage occasioning a certain 
break in opinion in the family, the others being 
all royalists, and this branch, at least for a time, 
republican. j 

As an instance of Mme. Montagu’s self-forgetful- 
ness, it is related that over the dead body of her 
first-born there came the news of a birth of a 
child to one of her sisters, and fearing that the 
absence of her congratulations might cause anxi- 
ety to her sister, she wiped the tears carefully 
from her eyes, and against the strong persuasions 
of her husband, drove at once to her sister's 
chamber, congratulated her and blessed the child, 
but the moment she left the room fainted on the 
stairway. 

The storm of the Revolution came and drove the 
family from France. Unfortunately, they had 
not the foresight to turn any of their vast estates 
into money, and were left in consequence to years, 
of bitter poverty in exile. But, as might have 
been expected, the virtues of these cultivated 
women shone the brightest in their hours of ca- 
lamity. Mme. Montagu became an angel of char- 
ity to all the French emigrés throughout Europe. 
Her life was like that of the ancient saints and her 
piety inspired even the skeptical among her rela- 
tives with the sincerest respect. So great was her 
influence that the distinguished Stolberg (then in 
Holstein) became converted to Roman Catholicism 
through her unconscious influence. 

Unhappily, her aged mother and her eldest sis- 
ter had remained in France, and were soon 
brought to the scaffold among the suspects, with- 
out even the form of an accusation. It gives one 
a vivid glimpse into the sacred superstition of the 
Catholics that these noble women, saints on 
earth, had a light of hope and cheer shed over 
their gloomy path to the guillotine by a poor dis- 
guised priest, whom they had long known, coming 
secretly ameng the crowd of blood-thirsty ruf- 
fians around their wagon and silently granting 
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them absolution, that they might thus enter the 
dread unseen sanctified and forgiven ! 

La Fayette, it will be remembered, fell between 
the two forces then in combat through Europe. 
He was too moderate for the Revolutionists and 
too republican for the Monarchists. He was ex- 
iled from France, and his heroic wife only saved 
from the scaffold by the American embassador. 
In Germany he was imprisoned by the Emperor 
of Austria in the fortress of Olmutz, because he 
was republican. Here he languished for five 
years. Whatever French marriage in general may 
be, in this case it brought forth the highest fruits 
of affection. His wife and Mme. Montagu be- 
sought every government of Europe, and even 
our own, for his freedom. At length Mme. de 
La Fayette and her two daughters obtained per- 
mission personally from the Emperor of Austria 
to share his sufferings, and for two years these 
noble women bore the hard fare and close air of 
a prison to comfort and console the solitary pris- 
oner. Madame La Fayette’s health was perma- 
nently broken by this confinement. 

Any one of the other sisters, says the memoir, 
would have done as much for their own, for their 
whole lives were full of sublime self-sacrifice. 
They never lived unto themselves. Mime. Mon- 
tagu was filled with the spirit of the Bible, which 
she knew almost by heart. She was in the world, 
but not of it. Her life was crowded with sorrows 
and disasters; but her calm faith and radiant 
Christian hope illumined everything. The family 
were finally restored to their country, and re- 
covered their estates. Mme. Montagu watched 
over the last moments of her-sister and of La 
Fayette. At length, in a serene old age (in 1839), 
her own end approached. ‘* Her daughters gath- 
ered at her bedside. A profound joy illumined the 
countenance of the sick one as she heard the 
sound of their footsteps. She did not wish to 
afflict them even by her death, which she saw ap- 
proaching ; and yet she was happy in going to re- 
join in heaven so many friends who had gone be- 
fore her. She did not fear nor desire to die, and 
held only to life for others, and not for herself. 
She asked her children to repeat with her, 

* May Thy will be done.’ 

It is in these sentiments that she had lived and 

that she wished to die.” 





THE TURKISH PROVINCES IN 
REVOLT. 


By Mrs. Ameria E. BARR. 


“For freedom’'s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 
HERE is a tide in the affairs of nations as 
well as of men ; but whether the great Slavic 
families of the Southeast of Europe will now be 
able to take at its flood the coming tide of enthu- 
siastic loyalty to race and religion, and achieve 
their independence, is yet uncertain. But their 
struggle cannot but be a very interesting one to 
us ; for that principle which the French call polit- 
ical solidarité is something more than a mere in- 
tellectual generalism ; and when our fellow-men 
and fellow-christians are murdered and oppressed, 
we do not feel ourselves absolved from all concern 
in the matter because vast oceans and peopled 
spaces intervene. 

Acknowledging, then, the validity of the great 
tie of humanity, we expect, during the next 
weeks and months, to grow familiar with names 
of persons and things equally uncouth and pict- 
uresque ; to teach our Saxon tongues to pronounce 
with sympathy and pride Slavie words of glori- 
ous significance ; to examine with keen and living 
interest maps representing the flat yellow expanse 
of Russia, the motley face of Austria, and the 
jagged figure of Turkey. 

We shall turn first, however, to the provinces 
lying along the Adriatic sea, from whose borders 
they are only excluded by the long finger of Aus- 
tria, which here stretches down to the very ex- 
tremity of Herzegovina, the leading province in 
the present rebellion. It is but a small territory 
containing 290,000 inhabitants ; 180,000 of whom 
belong to the Greek Church ; 48,000 to the Roman 
Church; and 62,000 to the faith of Islam. It is 
exceedingly fertile, producing easily fine tobacco, 
olives, wine, and exporting 300,000 quintals of 
prunes annually. But its vast resources are really 
undeveloped ; for why should the Christian rayahs 
eall forth what would only betaken from them by 
their Turkish masters, or introduce improve- 
ments which would simply subject them to op- 
pression ? 

Herzegovina has, however, a history extending 
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far behind its Turkish occupation. Included in 
the ancient Illyricum, it was afree republic before 
Rome subjugated it, for Buto, one of their leaders 
against the Romans, says, ‘‘the Roman power is 
insupportable tous. . . . Up, then, Illyrians! 
remember your ancient freedom, choose an honor- 
able death rather than servitude to Rome!” It 
received Christianity from the lips of the Apostle 
Paul, who, ‘‘ through mighty signs and wonders 
by the power of the spirit of God, from Jerusalem 
and round about unto I/lyricum, fully preached 
the Gospel of Christ ;” and in spite of Diocletian’s 
severe persecution, the people, at the end of the 
third century, were mostly Christians. 

Its further religious history is one of profound 
interest to Protestants ; for in Herzegovina arose 
in the eleventh century the sect of Paternes, 
who may indeed with all right be called Puritans, 
or Protestants. Basil, an eminent teacher of their 
opinions, had been burnt by Alexinus Comnenus, 
and his followers banished into Bulgaria, but by 
means of traders and pilgrims they spread their 
tenets far to the west of Europe. In the south of 
France they found especial welcome. Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse, gave the sect his support and 
protection; and the famous preachers, Peter 
Bruysius and Peter Valdo (founder of the Val- 
denses), gave a wonderful impetus to the move- 
ment. Lyons eagerly espoused the creed, and 
from the city of Albiga—where the sect had an 
almost exclusive influence—it received the name of 
* Albigenses.” 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
pope or father resided on the confines of Herze- 
govina, and governed by his vicars the filial con- 
gregations scattered through Europe. ‘‘ Images, 
pictures, relics and the mediation of saints were 
excluded from their faith, the only rule of which 
they asserted to be the simple teachings of the 
gospels” (Napier’s Florentine History vi. 182). 
They ‘‘denied the sovereignty of the Pope, the 
absolving power of the priesthood, the efficacy of 
prayers for the dead, or the existence of purga- 
tory.” (Church in Middle*Ages, pp. 292 and 483. 
Sismondi 1. p. 205.) In 1437, Joseph, Bishop of 
Bosnia, complained of the number of these 
“heretics” — whom he calls ‘ Hussites”— and 
Stephen, King of Bosnia, ordered forty thousand 
of them to leave the country. They took refuge 
in the adjoining territory of Herzegovina, but 
probably eventually joined their brethren in Bo- 
hemia, France or Geneva; for they disappear 
trom Turkish soil; though under the names of 
Lollards, Lutherans, Calvinists, Protestants, their 
opinions have gathered fresh strength and free- 
dom with every century. 

Mostar, the capital of Herzegovina, is likely to 
become an important center of operations ; it has 
a very fine bridge, built by Trajan or Adrian, con- 
sisting of a single arch 95 feet 3 inches in span ; 
and which could be easily defended, the river 
Narenta being here deep. But Trebigne has at 
present greater military importance, its popula- 
tion is entirely Turkish, and it was the first place 
attacked by the insurgents. The Turks succeeded 
in throwin# 1,000 men into the town and have 
raised the siege, but its position is too important 
to the insurgents to be finally abandoned. Mos- 
tar, however, being the capital and center of the 
State will doubtless be also warmly disputed for. 
It is a very pretty town, having all the external 
picturesque beauty of Oriental cities—minarets, 
domes, projecting roofs, cypress gardens, wooden 
lattice work, colored walls, and a great variety of 
outline. 

In Herzegovina the land owners are all Turks ; 
but the peasants, or Morlachii in the interior are 
Christians, and it is a peasantry in every respect 
to be feared. They number 150,000, they speak 
Slavic tongue, they are tall, powerful and 
brave, splendid horsemen, unerring marksmen, 
go armed even in the market-place, are passion- 
ately attached to their national costume and cus- 
toms, but can adapt themselves to almost any 
circumstances—but Turks. The civilization of 
Venice and Italy just varnishes the Dalmatian 
coast ; in the interior a Slav who throws off his 
national costume is regarded with scornful suspi- 
cion. Wilkinson gives a verse of a droll song 
which a peasant, with the true Slavonic readi- 
ness, made upon one who, 

“ Having arrived on the Italian shore, 
Blushed to be called a Slav. ? 
A hat replaced his turban, 
He was in a hurry to shave his moustache, 
And cast aside his silk and scarlet. 
And then,—O shame! he put on a coat 
Which was slit in two behind!” 

But it is not this handful of Herzegovinian 
horsemen whick are all the Ottoman has to fea;- 





Geographical boundaries are not moral ones ; and 
the Christians of the adjoining States of Monte- 
negro, Bosnia, Servia and Dalmatia are animated 
by the same spirit which impels the little band of 
Herzegovinian mountaineers to strike for their 
freedom : and it is hardly possible to imagine a 
more effective ally than the tiny State of Monte- 
negro—lying directly south—wiilbe. Apparently 
feeble, it is really almost invincible, and it has 
the heart love of every Slav throughout Servia 
and Bosnia, for to them it has been for genera- 
tions an asylum. 

Montenegro is, indeed, not so much a regularly 
constituted state as a camp of insurgents ; on its 
mountain summits the Slav rebels have always 
rallied. It gives the right of citizenship to men 
of all faiths, and on no point of the globe does 
there exist such complete social equality. War is 
their business ; war with the Turk their delight, 
their enthusiasm. In such a cause old men, wo- 
men, boys, even cripples will not be denied their 
place ; and the latter are carried to the redoubts, 
or laid behind rocks from which to fire upon the 
enemy. ‘To die anywhere but on the field of bat- 
tle is, to the Montenegrin, a calamity ; the rela- 
tions of a man who has the misfortune to die a 
natural death apologize by saying ‘‘ he was killed 
by God, the ancient slayer”; and the worst insult 
is conveyed in asserting, ‘‘I know your people— 
all your ancestors died in their beds.” 

The women are no ways inferior, either in 
strength or bravery, to their husbands, and are 
very .frequently quite as skillful in the use of 
weapons. Even the priests go armed and refuse 
to wear a clerical dress, but, as their church for- 
bids them to shed blood, they use clubs or blunt 
weapons instead of cutting ones. They love their 
mountains, and know how to turn every rock into 
a fortification ; but their country is within a gun- 
shot of the Adriatic near Cattaro, and Austria 
may well look jealously on their movements, for, 
if it should enter their heads to make themselves 
mnaster of Cattaro or any other maritime point, 
they would prove formidable foes to the com- 
merce of Trieste. 

Nikitka, a Montenegrin leader, has been ap- 
pointed by the Bosnian insurgents as their leader. 
Bosnia lies directly east of Herzegovina and is a 
country of marvelous wealth and beauty, which 
no one turns to any advantage. Enter Bosnia 
and you are at once ina new world. To this day 
the East begins at Belgrade. The pacha sits in 
his divan, smoking and sipping coffee; grave 
Moslems, in loose, flowing garments, give to the 
villages an Asiatic aspect. The Bosnian nobles 
accepted Islamism to avoid extirpation, the peas- 
ants remained Christians, and nowhere in Turkey 
is the chasm between the two faiths so wide. The 
Bosnian is a true Slav, brave and hardy, but 
rapacious and cruel. They have long been rest- 
less under the Turkish yoke, and Bosnia has been 
for many years the seat of perpetual disturbance. 
There was a wide-spread and dangerous rebellion 
there in 1851, and another in 1861 which was not 
put down before one broke out in Montenegro. 
Through Bosnia all the transit trade between 
Turkey and Austria passes, and her political ten- 
dencies are of immense importance to the latter 
empire. Since the breaking out of the rebellion, 
21,000 Bosnian Christians have fled into Austrian 
territory, and their homes have been burnt and 
devastated by the Turks. 

But Bosnian influence is not, either in a moral 
or a military point of view, equal to that of Ser- 
via, for Servia, of all the Slavonic families, is one 
of the most gifted and promising. Beautiful and 
fertile as Servia is, only one twenty-fourth part is 
under tillage, and nine-tenths area wilderness ; for 
the cruelty and rapacity of the Turk in this re- 
gion passes belief. One of the loveliest portions 
of Europe, it is also the border land of the East- 
ern and Western worlds, informed with the spirit 
of each. The people are distinguished for per- 
sonal strength and valor, and for a love of freedom 
and a desire for advancement which has grown 
with every century till it is now their one con- 
suming passion. Servian history is the history 
of a people continually recovering by passive 
strength of character the vantage ground that as 
armed insurgents they have as often lost. 

Their Christian creed is curiously grafted on 
Moslem manners; their poetry is a combination 
of Gothic quaintness and Oriental imagery ; but 
their language, Niebuhr says, ‘‘ is the most perfect 
of living European tongues ; it has the power and 
honesty of the German, and a philosophical grain- 
mar.” ‘* Young Servia,” of 1875 is animated by as 
lofty a spirit as led ‘*‘ Young America” of 1775 to 


liberty and independence, 5 





Dalmatia, which lies directly west of Herzego- 
vina, is a political structure of Slavonic materi- 
als, thinly varnished with Italian civilization and 
sentiments ; and Croatia, lying north of the re- 
volted province, is also Slavonic, with a slight 
flavor of Austrian character. Such are the prin- 
cipal elements of a rebellion which sooner or later 
will assume the importance of a gigantic revolu- 
tion, and reconstruct the eastern portion of the 
map of Europe. The determination of the Slavic 
provinces to be free has been cautiously but 
steadily strengthened by the permeating influence 
of the idea of Panslavism. Indeed every one can 
see that the union of races is the favorite political 
dream of this century. Italy and Germany have 
made their dream come true; let us remember 
that the Slavonic family is the most numerous in 
Europe (nearly one hundred millions), and, with 
the exception of the Chinese, the most numerous 
in the world. 

The idea of a Panslavie nationality is open to 
many objections ; but, in their struggle for free- 
dom, the Slavs will have every American’s sym- 
pathy ; and, terrible as is the voice of war, it may 
prove in this case, 

** A prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones be heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be.” 





THE TEACHER THE DEPOSITARY OF 
POWER. 


By Gait HAMILTON. 


NE of the most fatal possible mistakes in any 
administration is to impose responsibility 
without conferring power. It is not just to make 
a man accountable for that which he does not con- 
trol. We sometimes speak of the abuse of patron- 
age, but no abuse can be greater than to demand 
reckoning of the head of any department yet 
give him no power to select or to remove his as- 
sistants, or to devise and adjust his own methods. 
Teachers are the persons on whom rests the blame 
or the praise of the schools, and to them all power 
should belong. If a teacher is not capable of 
managing her own class, the remedy is not to set 
a superior officer to manage her, but to dismiss 
her and put a competent teacher in her place. 
The relation of teachers to superintendent or com- 
mittee or principal is not the relation of rank and 
file to a Colonel and General, or of railroad em 
ployés to president and directors. It is rather 
that of a clergyman to the Parish officers, or of a 
representative to his constituents, or of an editor 
to his subscribers. The teacher is a servant hired 
by the community through the committee ; but a 
servant serving through his intellect, a servant to 
whose judgment much must be left, who is re- 
sponsible for results, but who is not to be dictated 
to as to methods, who is to be consulted, who may 
be advised, who can be dismissed, but who is 
never to be ordered. 5s 
In a well-instructed community and a well-ar- 
ranged school there is no clashing of authority. 
Committee, superintendent, principal and assist- 
ants respect each other and work together for the 
common good. Any other course is suicidal. It is 
strange that there should ever be any other. 
Teaching is so much easier, the machinery runs 
so much more smoothly, the pupils are so much 
better taught when officers work in harmony, and 
all bear themselves as ladies and gentlemen, that 
self-indulgence alone would seem to prescribe this 
eourse. Yet other courses are taken. Committees 
will sometimes issue orders without consultation 
and against the judgment of a large majority of 
the teachers to whom the orders are conveyed. 
They issue orders which imply in teachers a lack 
of discretion that ought to be fatal to their exist- 
ence as teachers. Text-books are changed, new 
departments of instruction are introduced, radi- 
cally different methods of teaching are attempted 
by committee or by principals, without request 
from the teachers, without consultation with the 
teachers, against the advice and protest of the 
teachers, and of the very teachers who are most 
closely concerned and whose hearty codperation 
ought to be essential to the success of the ex- 
periment. It is not long since the newspapers 
resounded with the vigorous blows of a superin- 
tendent of schools and a principal in deadly con- 
flict. I have not a clear idea of the first cause of 
a superintendent of schools, but I do know that if 
the principal of a school is not fit to judge of the 
text-books and methods proper to his own school 
he is not fit to be principal. If the assistant 
teachers are not worthy of being consulted on 
such topics they are not worthy to be teachers, 
Do not parents and teachers alike see that in all 
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these discords children are the real sufferers ? 
Whatever lowers the dignity of the teacher injures 
the status of the child. If the teacher have no 
dignity, it is a wrong to impose him upon the child. 
If parents do not wish their children to be taught 
by menials they should not engage menials, nor 
expect teachers to play the part of menials. If 
teachers wish their occupation to be considered as 
a profession, of dignity and honor, they should 
maintain their own dignity unimpaired whether 
against principal, or superintendent, or commit- 
*tee, or complaining parent. If the committee 
wish effective work, successful schoois, they should 
by every point of their own demeanor, by every 
courtesy of bearing and suavity of intereourse, 
maintain in themselves and in teachers self- 
respect and minister to respect, deporting them- 
selves always as gentlemen to gentlemen and to 
ladies. If teachers are not ladies and gentlemen, 
they should be dismissed for those that are. If 
this is not possible, still more should they be won 
over to grace by grace, to culture by culture. 
Trouble never comes this way. ‘Trouble comes 
always by arrogance, and ignorance, and assump- 
tion, and ineivility. 

That well-beloved teacher and citizen, as hon- 
ored as he was honorable, the late S. M. Capron, 
understood and practiced this principle—under- 
stood it rather through his generous instincts and 
his noble heart than by any intellectual process, 
and practiced it no doubt unconsciously ; and he 
secured the utmost harmony and efficiency in his 
school, together with an affection that was only 
not adoration. Oneof his teachers says of him in 
a little private memorial: ‘‘ He multiplied himself 
through his teachers ; if he had been less to them, 
he could not have been so much to the school. 
So deep was his impress upon their own minds, 
and so durable his moulding force upon the con- 
ditions under which they worked, that those who 
served under him cannot even now separate that 
part of their success which is fairly their own from 
that part which had its souree in him. . . . His 
successes were all genuine. 
because in his province he was the ablest man we 
knew ; we deferred to him because he was wiser 
than us all; we loved him for a goodness that was 
above this world. . . . By him alone of all 
men it was pleasant to every one to be surpassed. 
- . « This breadth of scholarship enabled him 
to give help and sympathy ; it never tempted him 
to domineer and annoy. The air is not so free as 
he left his assistants in that which was their 
province. Thus unfettered, they were doubly 
bound ; faith and honor were engaged that they 
would do their best. . . . However the prin- 
cipal of a school may possess the confidence of his 
subordinates, it would seem to be in the nature of 
things that there should be sometimes a conflict of 
opinions, a deliberate sacrifice of private convic- 
tion to authority. Mr. Capron, however, was an 
example to the contrary. In yielding to him 
there was no conscious submission ; his"way recom- 
mended itself as the best ; his opinion had only to 
be stated in order to be shared. The deference 
which he commanded in meetings of the faculty 
might have been called servile, if it had not been 
so affectionate. He always invited free discussion, 
claimed but one vote, and yielded without contest 
when the day went against him ; but his doing so 
was an occasion of consternation to the rest, so 
apt was it to be followed by disaster. An almost 
unanimous vote would sometimes be reconsidered 
and reversed in consequence of a decided opinion 
from him. . . ‘I don’t agree with Mr. Cap- 
ron on this point,’ said the teacher, himself 
mighty in counsel, ‘but I hope he will settle the 
matter in accordance with his own judgment, for 
experience has taught me that when I differ from 
him I am sure to be inthe wrong.’ . . . His 
greatness of spirit was contagious. Where he was, 
harmony was a habit; magnanimity became a 
fashidn. Among so many teachers, succeeding 
each other through so many years, not all could 
have been by nature noble ; but most found grace 
to become or to appear so. In his generous pres- 
ence, small jealousies, little rancors, could not 
live.” 

We have no standard by which to measure the 
influence of such a man. 

When we have such teachers, the best we can do 
in our children’s interest is to let them alone. If 


we have not such teachers, let us come as near it 
as possible ; but let all our efforts be directed to 
putting good material into our schools and not to 
patching up poor material. No amount of ma- 
ehinery, no interference of outside authority, can 
help a poor teacher, or do anything but hinder a 
good one. 


Of one of the best public schools that 





We believed in him | 





ever came into the range of my vision, the com- 
mittee is like clay in the hands of the potter. 
They do everything that the teachers tell them 
to do, and nothing that the teachers tell them 
not to do, and there is no unsoundness in them. 
Big and broad-shouldered they bear every burden 
that is laid upon them without the smallest at- 
tempt at revolt. Good-natured and great-hearted 
and largely wise, though unversed in the mere 
technies of school, their counsel is often sought 
and always welcome. Not unfrequently a sudden 
ray of simple business sense, cast by them almost 
at random, will flash illumination upon a knotty 
problem which has long baffled the teachers. But 
whether or no they have any immediate errand 
or any light to throw upon a vexed question, their 
faces are always welcome, their mere presence is 
comfort and encouragement and good cheer. But 
it must be said, too, that in this school the teach- 
ers are almost without exception the gentle and 
cultured offspring of gentle and cultured families, 
ladies and gentlemen who, not only in scholarship 
and professional accomplishments, but in manners 
and attitude and conversation and allsocial graces, 
are worthy of being accepted as models by the 
children whom they teach. With such teachers 
and such committee it is very difficult to make 
trouble in the schools, or to wean the descendants 


_of Puritan and Pilgrim from their devotion to 


the idea of education as the safeguard of the Re- 
public. 





ii ( 
THE KINGS BELL. 
By SAMUEL W. DurFiELpD. 


T happened once—I know not where— 

A king was dying, and his heir 
Stood at his side to hear him say 
Some latest words ere he passed away. 
My boy,” the monarch slowly spoke, 
To live and to rule are no man’s joke. 
Trouble, and sorrow, and care, and woe 
Tumble in bucketsful here below ; 
But hope and happiness, joy and light 
Distil like drops in a dewy night. 
And now, since I have no more breath, 
Farewell!” and so he ceased in death. 


« 


The king was dead, but the king once more 
Entered the great cathedral door; 
Ordered a mass for the parted soul, 
Ordered a night for the wassail bowl, 
Ordered a day for hounds and horn, 
And laughed the world and its care to scorn. 


Above his palace he placed a bell 
With a silver tone, and, sooth to tell, 
He thought to make it ring the knell 
Of trouble, and sorrow, and care, and woe, 
For none of these things could he forego 
The joy of his life and the hope of his heart, 
The pomp of music, the sheen of art. 
Anda rope depended near bis hand 
By which to waken the waiting land. 
* Aha!” he cried, ** what a merry din 
Shall rouse the lords of the Parliament, 
And show to the poorest malcontent 
How gladness and jollity always win.” 


. 


A month went by, no peal was rung. 
The silent bell in its belfry hung, 
The rope in the palace idly swung, 
And the king declared, “ Full fifty times 
I thought to waken the sleeping chimes, 
To start a clangor from evey steeple 
Which utters my gladness to all my people; 
But even while I turned to ring 
I met some little vexatious thing, 
And now, to-morrow, in perfect rest 
And joy of spirit, ’'ll ring my best.” 


To-morrow came. No king so glad 
Sat upon throne—he surely had 
The choicest counsellors man could reckon, 
But even as he paused to beckon 
His nearest courtier, a message came 
Which told the tidings of grief and shame, 
Of treachery, cunning and evil speech, 
To hold the bell-rope out of reach. 


Comfort and night had softly flown 
Over that tried yet prosperous throne. 
T go,” said the king, “‘ by sweet surprise, 
To look in my lady’s loving eyes ; 
Never was king so loved before, 

Never a king loved lady more.” 

But what he found he never said. * 

He only muttered: “I'll have his head. 
And hers to boot ;”” and this he swore. 
In the belfry-rope he tied a noose, 

A hint of its most befitting use. 


oe 


Again to-morrow shone serene, 
And the castle windows, broad and high, 
Gathered the sweep of earth and sky, 
Of rarest azure and richest green, 
And golden harvest fields between ; 
While far away, against the west, 
The sea upreared its snowy crest. 
Great ships on the horizon’s rim 
Moved lower, and grew vague and dim, 
While others, helped by happy gales, 
Came homeward, bearing high their sails, 
Below him shepherds laughed and sang ; 
The village bells for marriage rang ; 
Thg very birds flew here and there 
In freedom from a single care. 














Content and comfort ruled the land, 
And he, their king, could understand 
Their joy upborne—he stretched his hand 
And touched the rope. An instant more 
And then the peal !—but at the door 

His truest lord, with mighty stroke, 
Thundered against the ancient oak. 


“ Bad news, your majesty!” he cried; 

Your trusted soldiers leave your side; 

And yonder, where you see the smoke, 

They burn your villages.” “ Alas!” 

Exclaimed the king, “it comes to pass 

That as I thought to make the bell 

Leap in its tower, my sword must spring 

Out of its sheath. When all is well 

I shall return, and then I'll ring.” ° 


- 
= 


He swept the traitors to the coast ; 
He routed all their flaunting host; 
He stormed and ravaged at their rear, 
And wrought so vast and deep a fear, 
That when, at length, he stayed his hand 
He ruled a larger, richer land; 
And this so compassed all his care 
That here and there and everywhere 
He marched and journeyed up and down 
As though he had not won a crown. 
He gave new charters to each town, 
The pauper folk had coat or gown, 
The tenant feared no landlord’s frown; 
And thus the king, where’er he went, 
Served in the stead of Parliament, 
And brought them justice and content, 


In thoughts like these each busy day 
Fled speedily and bore away 
A people’s blessing on the king; 
But, still, no bell was heard to ring, 
For, truth to tell, there seemed so much 
That needed royal care and touch 
That he forget and left behind 
The signal which he once designed. 
For thus our joys crowd in so fast, 
And thus our labors so are cast 
Upon us, that we cease to be 
Ourselves, forgetting utterly 
In happy toil for other lives 
How much of selfishness survives, 
O blessed state, to press along 
Amid the weary, halting throng, 
To lighten burdens with a song, 
Reward the right, redress the wrong, 
Relieve the weak, direct the strong, 
And lose oneself and win a crown 
Of loftiness by bending down! 


So lived the king, until, one day, 
That angel came who breaks the clay 
Which molds our spirits, setting free 
The creatures we have grown to be; 
And where his father lay, he lies 
With placid face and gentle eyes, 
The courtiers have become his friends, 
The surgeon for his love attends, 
And prince and page and knave and peer 
In vain repress the starting tear. 
It is so still—the purple rays 
Of sunset struggle through the haze; 
And now the king has beard a sound. 
Slowly, with pain, he turns him round: 

* What is that noise?’ ‘ Your majesty,” 

The chancellor said tenderly, 

Our father is about to die, 

And we, his children, cluster nigh, 

Here at his door we weep and wait 

And pray until we know his fate.” 

*O Lord, thy grace is very great,”’ 
The king said. “So they love me then, 
They love me, these poor toiling men! 
Open the door—God save our souls from sin !— 
Open the door and let them all come in!” 


. 


. 


They entered silently, a band 
Won from the corners of the land; 
And then the king looked at his peers, 
He could not speak, but in bis hope 
And joy he found the useless rope. 
His countenance seemed glorified, 
He gave one pulj—and so he died! 
And when the people heard the bell, 
They knew the king had rung his knell. 





VERDICT OF A JURY OF TWO. 
VENICE, Aug. 6, 1875. 
Dear Mrs. Stowe: 
**** and I formed ourselves into a jury, and I 
thought you might like to know that we have 
come in, and agreed. In fact, we have been out 
now about ten months longer than any other jury 
on record, and we brought in a verdict of ‘** Hang 
the Plaintiff.” I have always known that Mr. 
Beecher was innocent. It would not have been 
safe for me to know anything else. There is 8., 
a person entirely unable to contain herself if any 
one dares to cast a doubt upon Mr. Beecher— 
making position on this question a test of char- 
acter, even in Asia—you have no idea of the heat 
of her loyalty. Basing her belief in simple trust 


| in character and in her love for the man, she is 


| 
| 





| unassailable in her fortress. 


Now I, being a man, 
I reason. I say, Here are certain psychological 
laws. Unless the universe is going to pieces, it is 
not possible that a person can be the most in- 
fernal rascal, and at the same time a noble and 
pure man. If Mr. Beecher himself should confess 
to me that he was in the former category, I should 
say, My dear sir, you are too late; that won’t do; 
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you must tetally change your life and your coun- 
tenance before you can make that story go down. 
I shall believe your life rather than your tongue. 

Well, I did not begin this note to spread out 
our well-known views. I see that you are getting 
expressions from all around the board, and you 
might like to hear of one place where there never 
has been the least suspicion. That is Nubia. I 
spent a good part of the winter in Nubia, and I 
mingled with all sorts of folks, and had many 
opportunities to learn the position of the people, 
and I never heard a single person express a doubt 
of Mr. Beecher’s triumphant acquittal. I thought 
Mr. Beecher might like to know how Nubia 
stood. Since we came to Venice, which was June 
4th, we have not set foot out of it; living here, in 
fact, up to our chins in clover (also in figs); and 
cheap ! oh, you would not believe it! I have seen, 
now and then, a newspaper, and some extracts 
from what you in America facetiously call the re- 
ligious press. Now, some people don’t like our 
religious newspapers. I do; for I know how en- 
tirely free they are from any personal bias, or 
selfish motive, or spirit of rivalry. If there ever 
was a press ready to go right up, it is our religious 
press. I merely allude to it, because I have read 
in this press articles evidently wet with tears of 
regret, that nothing had been settled by this 
trial! These are not crocodile tears, oh, no! 
They are crocodile eggs, intended to lie in the 
sun of the public mind, and hatch other croco- 
diles—of course, orthodox crocodiles. Bless my 
soul, I should hope so! 

This letter is writ, my dear Mrs. Stowe, what- 
ever may be the appearance of it, simply because 
8S. and I can’t refrain from adding our ‘“‘ Thank 
God” for Mr. Beecher, not for his acquittal— 
hang his acquittal! History won’t have a fly- 
speck of the whole trial in its estimate of the 
man. But for the man—and that he is as he is, 
sustained with sunshine on his face and in his 
heart—we want to swing our hat and hurrah with 
the rest of you; in fact, to hug somebody, and 
we didn’t like to bother Mr. Beecher, who must 
by this time be nearly congratulated out of his 
flesh. Yours sincerely, 

C. D. W. 

{If any of our readers who are acquainted with the style 
of that inimitable little book, My Summer in the Garden, 
should think that they recognize the author of this letter, 
we wish them to say nothing, but keep the secret from 
spreading. Meanwhile, its lively tone whets our appetite 


for the forthcoming book in which the witty author is soon 
tv tell us what he has seen in Egypt.] 











CAMPING ON THE RAQUETTE. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


NY spectacle preceded by music is impressive. 
So Madame de Stael says. At least she says 
something of the sort in one of the earlier chap- 
ters of Corinne ; but as I read it fifteen years ago 
I cannot be sure about it. Besides, just now, I 
do not care anything about spectacles preceded 
by music, for our first sight of the Raquette was 
ushered in by no brass bands. There was only 
the plashing of the oars of our guides. But the 
forerunners of our Raquette spectacle were all 
calculated to make it impressive. We three—two 
girls and their father—clad in walking suits, had 
wound our way by rail up the baby Hudson to 
the head of the Adirondack Railway, at North 
Creek ; had eaten trout at Eldridge’s hotel on the 
banks of the river, four miles further up; had 
traveled in a rude hack sixteen miles further into 
the woods to Dick Jackson’s Arctic Hotel, in com- 
pany with sportsmen, invalids, and the gentle face 
of the ubiquitous Methodist presiding elder who 
was to hold a quarterly meeting at the old Indian 
Lake: settlement. Then we rode ten or eleven 
miles through a yet denser and more lonely forest 
on a buck-board and over a road which has in that 
distance eighty-five crossways of large bare logs, 
some of these containing as high as two or three 
hundred logs. Where there are no crossways to 
jolt you perpendicularly, you are wrenched, twist- 
ed, jarred, jerked, thumped, bumped, and gene- 
rally ‘“‘shuck up” by all sorts of lateral, upright, 
downright, slanting, compound, and complex mo- 
tions of the buck-board as it jolts and slides, 
swings and careens, over roots, stumps, and stones. 
Happily there is but ten miles left of this hard road 
to travel, and the State is investing thousands of 
dollars in the endeavor to render that passable. 
When one reaches Holland’s, on Blue Mountain 
Lake, and discards wheels for oars, it is with a 
great sense of relief. We were lucky enough to 
get two good guides, Ike Kenwill, a stalwart 
young fellow of twenty-six, is a native of the wil- 
derness; he has endless endurance, immense 





strength, invincible good-nature, and that pecu- 
liar sagacity in woodcraft that comes partly from 
inherited qualities and partly from a life passed 
in hunting and trapping. He is coming to be the 
favorite guide of the Blue Mountain and Raquette 
region; and as he does not know the taste of 
strong drink, he may be considered an uncorrupt- 
ed child of the wilderness. Our other guide was 
Lysander Hall, one of the oldest of the Long Lake 
guides, small of stature, wiry, enduring, full of 
strange stories of hunting and fishing, and of curi- 
ous reminiscences of the noted men he has guided 
in the past. He can cook a venison steak to per- 
fection. There was absolutely no limit to the 
zeal with which these good fellows worked for our 
welfare. No matter how hard the work or how 
long the day, they were always full of humor and 
badinage. 

Blue Mountain Lake is nearly round, three miles 
in diameter, has twenty-seven islands, and, lying as 
it does at the base of the large mountain whose 
nafue it bears, it is considered the finest of the 
smaller lakes. Through this into a narrow outlet 
we rowed, thence into Eagle Lake, on which abode 
the wild Ned Buntline for years; out of this 
through another narrow stream into Utowana 
Lake, through a wilderness of water-lilies ; under 
overhanging alders through another inlet—behold 
the introduction to ‘the Raquette.” For our- 
selves, we were overtaken by rain at six in the 
evening, just as we had made acarry. There are 
no longer any hotels or houses—we are too far in 
the wilderness. But we can find entertainment at 
acamp. Here lives Hathorn in a log hut; a little 
way off is a bark shelter with one side open. We 
take possession of this, the guides build a great 
fire of logs, we dry ourselves, eat a supper of pork 
and so forth, and then, after listening to stories 
of bears and panthers awhile, we stretch ourselves 
on the spruce boughs and sleep. By all means take 
young folks with you when you go into the woods. 
Camping is an old story with me, but I enjoyed 
that night in the bark shanty as though it were a 
novelty, for I had the two happiest girls in the 
whole creation by my side. And lying there in 
Hathorn’s camp by that blazing bonfire on that 
rainy night I reached the philosophical conclusion 
that the greatest of all the pleasures of being in 
the woods is being in the woods. 

Six miles more of rowing in the early morning 
on Marion River, among the alders and the nanny- 
bushes and the white water-lilies, brought us at 
last to the Raquette, with its ninety-six miles of 
complexly indented coast, its promontories, points, 
bays, islands, passes, and its charming mystery, 
hiding. itself so that tfe traveler just when he 
thinks he has seen it all comes suddenly upon a 
new reach of water. It is a lake that perpetually 
doubles back upon itself. 

We had intended to go further, but when once 
our white tent shone among the young poplar 
trees on Watch Point the girls were happy. It 
was a sort of play housekeeping. Night after 
night the harvest moon beamed gloriously upon 
the waters in front of the tent. I could see its 
silver pathway on the ripples at midnight without 
lifting my head from my fern-stuffed pillow. 
Evening after evening we rowed out upon this 
sea of glass mingled with fire, escaping mosquitoes 
and enjoying the breeze and the scenery. You 
wonder at people in little villages and country 
neighborhoods for their love of gossip. But it 
only needs the narrowed circumstance to make 
any of us gossips. Here we are shut up from all 
intercourse with the world. No letters, no papers, 
no telegrams—your best friend may die and it will 
be almost a week maybe before the guide sent into 
this great system of lakes with your telegram 
manages to find you. Wherefore, being shut out 
from the great world, you become intensely inter- 
ested in the little world of Raquette. You know 
who is camping on Murray Island and where they 
come from ; you know who is on Bluff Point and 
what each man’s business is at home and who are 
his guides and how many trout he caught last 
week ; you scan every boat that crosses the water 
to find out who is in it and whither bound, and 
you listen by the hour to the guides’ gossip about 
the people who are here and the people who have 
been here and the people who are expected, and 
their guides and their dogs and their boats and 
their fishing tackle. For you must keep up a liy- 
ing interest in humanity. 

Nothing could be more perfectly suited to its 
purpose than the Adirondack boats which are 
built in the Long Lake settlement. They are 
about fifteen feet in length, and beautifully mod- 
eled. The siding is less than a quarter of an inch 
thick, and the boat weighs when first launched 





about eighty pounds. The guide makes a portage 
by hanging the boat, bottom upward, on his 
shoulders and trotting off with it. In this posi- 
tion it looks like a monstrous bonnet. 

I did not get a high opinion of the sporting 
about the Raquette. The deer have been hunted 
too much, and the trout are too well educated to 
swallow flies easily. Sportsmanship is, after all, 
a great humbug. The guide finds the deer, daz- 
zles it with a lantern, and tells the sportsman 
when to shoot. Or he drives it into the lake with 
a dog, rows the sportsman up to it, puts a looped 
withe over the poor animal’s head to keep him 
from sinking when he is killed, and then bids mi- 
lord of Madison Square pull trigger at fifteen feet. 
And the young hero goes home sunburnt and 
mosquito-bitten to tell to listening ladies how he 
shot a deer. They little dream that shooting a 
sheep in the first pasture would be more difl- 
cult. 

But with all these drawbacks, the getting of the 
first deer is a matter of triumph and excitement 
to any of us, for are we not ail beasts of prey? | 
have heard of sportsmen who rowed up to a deer 
about to be slaughtered in the water, and offered 
five dollars for a shot. Ido not wonder. Even I 
who am no sportsman, who had never fired a rifle 
in my life until I pointed one at a deer—even I am 
proud. I came one day plump upon a young 
gentleman who had rowed after a deer until he 
was nearly blind, had shot at it twice, then had 
sent his rifle off the third time prematurely and 
blown a hole through his boat’s bottom, and the 
deer’ was swimming hard for shore. My guides 
headed it off, and I shot a rifle for the first time 
and got a large buck, which, of course, we divided 
with the discomfited gentleman in the other boat. 
I venture now and then to take from my vest 
pocket a tooth-pick ‘‘sliver” from the fore-leg of 
that deer, and to make a casual allusion to the 
“large buck that I shot in the Raquette.” But 
somehow I cannot bring myself to add that when 
I fired, my guide had hold of his tail. I felt 
ashamed of myself when I saw the handsome 
fellow lie dead in the boat. But I felt glad, for I 
had eaten nothing but pork and fish for days. 
Have ye not read what David did when he was 
ahungered ? 

Next year some reader of this will go to the 
Raquette. He will have wet weather, black flies, 
mosquitoes, ‘‘ punkies,” and will grow homesick. 
Then the lake which seems so beautiful in my 
memory will seem repulsive or monotonous to 
him. And he will tell his friends that he is the 
victim of my misrepresentations. But the Ra- 
quette will be there, none the less lovely that he 
cannot see its beauty. People who do not endure 
hardness as good soldiers ought to stay at home. 





MORGENSTUND HAT GOLD IM MUND. 


—German Proverb. 
(Or, as it might be Latinized: 
Aurora habet awrum in ore.) 


” ROM Morning’s lip 
Gold wine we sip!” 
Is this what means your chip! chip! chip! 
Your sudden burst of joyous melody ? 
Is this the key-note of your symphony? 
When, at early dawn, 
In the grove and on the lawn, 
With such emphatic—such ecstatic 
And most melodious clamoring, 
Such tuneful hammering, 
And eloquent stammering, 
More eloquent than words, 
Ye blessed birds! 
At the first peep of morning’s golden fire, 
Ye ring out o’er us 
Your anvil chorus, 
O multitudinous feathered choir! 
Meanwhile the envious owl, 
That surly critic-fowl, 
Perched far away in corners, 
Sits in the seat of the scorners, 
And does naught else but hoot 
With his feeble hoot! toot! toot! 
—But no! let not my soug 
Do this lone bird a wrong! 
Though morn to him is night, 
And the sun his candle-light, 
He too will sing his best 
To bail his hour of rest. 





But thou a man! new-born, 
Adore the wakeful morn! 
The horizon’s golden rim— 
Oh is it not the brim 

Of morning’s incense-cup 
Whence evermore rise up 
Offerings of praise and love 
To Him who reigns above! 
Be it to thee, my soul, 

The great libation-bowl, 
Whence thou shalt drink, and pour 
With nature evermor? 

The wine of sacrifice 


Pure as the morning skies} Cc. T. B. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 11, 1875.) 
WILL read a part of the fifteenth chapter of 
John’s Gospel. The whole passage and all its cor- 
related passages convey a more intense idea of tke 
union and of the intimacy of the divine soul with ours 
than is given anywhere else in the Bible; and there is 
nothing in any other literature which, for its insight 

and depth, is comparable with it. 

(Read 1st and 2d verses.] 

We are not to accept such words as these in absolute 
literality. It would be wrong to infer from the fact, 
“every branch iu me that beareth not fruit, he taketh 
away,” that every person is destroyed or removed 
who is fruitless in Christian life; for this is a parable; 
and a parable is a kind of prosaic poetry; and when it 
is suid that God isa * husbandman,” we do not think 
that he titeraliy plows and reaps. We at once, and 
necessarily, give a large construction to that; and we 

ius! in the same spirit construe all the rest. The gen- 
iis that it pleases God so to deal with men as 
they ure perpetually bringing forth more and 

re fruit by reason of his spirit in them. 

(Read 4th verse.] 

No person has ever attempted to live a true Chris 
tian lite, adopting the divine principle of love as the 
foundation and the measure of his conduct, that he 
hes bot found out that it will not do to follow our own 
Tt will not do to take the best people io the 
world for our guide. There is no other ivspiration 
that is safe, and that is adequate to every emergency, 
but the direct inspiration of God himself. We,must 
lift ourselves above all human standards, and come 
into the ideal of God, or ever we are able to live a true 
and convincing Christian life. 

(Read 5th and 6th and 7th verses.] 

That touches very nearly the question of prayer—of 
the solicitation of favor from God; but you will ob- 
serve that the difficulties which men have in prayer 
are mostly difficulties of persons who do not live near 
to God. They are driven up to God just asa man is 
driven to take on a pilot. There is a heavy storm, and 
he longs for the harbor, and he fires rockets as a signal 
for a pilot to come and take him in. It is an emer- 
gency. Otherwise he would not have called a pilot. 
There are some men who go to God only in emer- 
gencies. 

Now, the Saviour, all through his instructions, indi- 
cates that there is a mood of mind, a condition of soul, 
out of which requests will always be in accordance 
with the will of God, and will draw down responses; 
but it exists in those who live, who abide, so high that 
their spirit interspheres the divine spirit. Then they 
may ask what they will, and it shall be done to them. 

Now, it seems strange to say that one reason why 
this is true is that they who abide in that higher state 
seldom have anything to ask. 

A man comes into the service of a very rich lord, 
who has a large estate, and everything that is admira- 
ble. There are a great many things that he would like 
to ask; but from month to month and from year to 
year he grows into a better acquaintance. Being 
favored by the lord, he becomes a companion, and at 
length a confidential friend; and at last his lord leans 
upon him, and he looks up to him with more than rev- 
erence—with the affection of a son; and he has an in- 
tuition of his lord’s mind. You will find that just in 
the proportiou in which you grow more and more en- 
tirely intimate with another, just in the proportion in 
which you enter into his inside life, you have less and 
less to ask; and profound love asks less than any other 
quality. Acquaintanceship is needy, but love satisfies 
itself with simple being. 

(Read 8th verse.] 

Not with an occasional grace, hot with Sunday 
piety, not with the submission of sickness, but with 
fruitfulness, always being laden with fruit. 





ay? 


that 
Ctdele 


impulses. 


* As the Father bath loved me, so have I loved you.” 


When God looks upon Christ Jesus, and beholds all 
the beauty and glory of his nature, and pours abroad 
his love upon bim, Jesus turns and says: “ In this way, 
too, IT have loved you!” 

‘Read last clause of 9th, and whole of 10th, llth and 
12th verses.] 

T cannot vead through these passages without think- 
iug of that worse infidelity that has ever broken out 
in the Christian cbhurch—that infidelity which strikes 
at the very core and marrow of the Civine revelation, 
namely, the outpouring of the Geepest emotions and 
sentiments—what the Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, 
has lately called the “Gospel of Gush.”’ Under that 
term, gush, is Gesignated by these infidel Christian 
papers, all that belongs to the real sou!-life of a man, 
all that is profoundest in conviction, and convictions 
that sre dissolved into emotions, and emotions that 
have become the currents of life. That which is the 
most truly like God—the soul-life—is stigmatized as 
being less than logic and cold idealistic statement; 
and these immortal passages of Christ, which were the 


* The reader who would derive the fullest enjoyment from 
these brief lessons should, while reading, have a Bible at 
hand, that he may look at the passages referred to, and 
which cannot conveniently be printed here. 




















most fragrant, the most fruitful, the most profound 
of his life, all come under that reprobation ; and they 
who make these sweeping criticisms do not strike the 
church, do not strike men, but strike the Lord Jesus 
Christ most; and they smote him in the very heart; 
for the soul-life, the heart-life, and not the head-life is 
the center of all true life. 

[Read 13th verse.] 

Self-sacrifice for the good of friends is meant. 

(Read 14th verse, and the 15th down to * doeth.’’] 

He is not admitted into his intimate counsel, 

(Read remaiuder of 15th verse.] 





THURSDAY MORNING, Aug. 26, 1875. 

(Read Rom. v. 1-11. 

If I recollect right, this is the only instance in the 
English New Testament in which that word atone- 
ment is used; and it can have but one meaning— 
pamely, that of parties who have been separated 
being brought together. It is sometimes pronounced 
at-one-ment, meaning made one, and referring to those 
who were separate. Around the whole subject of the 
death of Christ, the atonement by reason of his 
death, the shedding of his blood, there has keen 
thrown an amount of nebulosity and obscurity which 
has gone far, I think, to confuse the minds of men, 
and keep them from a true Christian experience of 
joy. 

We are to bear in mind that in this whole pas- 
sage, also tor the most part in all of Paul’s 
writings, he was addressing the Jews, and was at- 
tempting to remove a national and educational prej- 
udice which they had against Christ, and to bring 
them into a personal and sympathetic relation to him. 
The terms which he used are Jewish; and they are to 
be looked at entirely in the light of known Jewish 
ideas. The blood of Christ is spoken of as being equiv- 
alent to his death. Death is equivalent to the shedding 
of blood. Death and blood mean the same thing. And 
we are to bear in mind that from childhood, through 
thousands of years, each Jewish person associated with 
the shedding of blood, not a meaning of cruelty, but, 
on the contrary, a meaning of cleansing, and of stay- 
ing merited punishment. When, therefore, the apostle 
speaks of Christ as shedding his blood, he likens him 
to the lamb sacrificed for sin by the Jewish high-priest 
from year to year through a thousand years; and the 
term blood had to the Jew a wholly different meaning 
from what it has to us. 

There are two senses in which we use that term blood. 
We use it in reference to stock. When we say that a 
man has good blood in his veins, we mean that he bas 
good race-stock in bim. When used in that sense, 
meaning lineage purely, the term is not offensive to 
us. The Jews did not think of blood in and of itself: 
they thought of it with a hereditary religious signifi- 
cation. 

The only other use which we make of the term blood, 
is in the sense of shedding it in war, and in the slaugh- 
ter of animals. In every such sense it isaterm ab- 
horrent to our feelings; and yet we go on using it 
because it is employed in Sqgipture. We repeat it, and 
repeat it, and repeat it, although it does not rtin with 
any of our educated ideas. When we see a lamb sacri- 
ficed we do not look through two thousand years of 
reverent observance of the tabernacle and of the tem- 
ple service. We should be shocked at that which 
filled the Jews with great delight. If we should see 
sheep and bullocks slaugbtered at one of our festivals, 
and we should see the walls covered with blood, and 
we should see the gore running under the rock and 
into the vatiey below, and we should see the priest, 
with his bloody hands, take a bunch of hyssop, and dip 
it into the blood, and sprinkle the blood upon the 
door-posts of the temple and upon the people, we 
should be struck with horror. Such a scene would 
empty one of our churches aimost as quick as a fire; 
but to the Jew, with his associations, and educated to 
that sort of thing, it had asweet and comely aspect. 
It was agreeable to his every sense; but we might as 
well try to talk Hebrew, because the Old Testament 
wus written in Hebrew, as to repeat Hebrew symbols 
which have lost their significance. And instead of 
saying, ‘‘We are saved by the shedding of Christ’s 
blood,” why should we not say, “‘ We are saved by 
Christ himself’’? Instead of saying, ‘‘Our sins are 
washed away by the blood of Christ,’’ why should we 
not say, “Our sins are washed away by Christ”’? Why 
should we use an illustration that needs to be inter- 
preted? What is an illustration worth that does not 
make the thought plainer? An illustration that vou 
have to go back and explain is an incumbrance and a 
nuisance. 

We are educated to talk of our sins being washed 
away by the blood of Christ: did you ever see a drop 
of blood applied to any human being for a purpose? 
li is foreign to every custom and every religious no- 
tion of our race; and yet, after a thousand years, after 
two thousand years, we continue to lug in that worn- 
out symbol, and thus confuse and perplex the sim- 
plicity of the New Testament idea—namely, that God 
forgives sin by the sweetness of his own nature. He 
forgives your sin as the father forgives the sin of the 
son, or as the mother forgives the sin of the daughter; 
and having once been interpreted to the ancients 
through forms and symbols, you may @rop the forms 
and symbols, and take the thing itself. 

It is true that by the force of long education some 
men have at last put themselves in substantially the 


as 





same relation to the term blood which the old Jews 


had; and to such persons the use of that phrase is 
most grateful. No one should do violence to his feel- 
ings; but it is a serious question which every minister 
at leust, and every parent, should ponder, whether, in 
instructing the rising generation, we should oblige 
them now to go through the process of giving ex- 
pended symbols their Jost meaning—especially when 
the thing signified has become, by the providence of 
God, far more easily comprehensible than the symbol 
itself; whether we are not using the straw which was 
once necessary to the growth of the wheat, instead of 
using the wheat itself, which has been grown, and 
which is in our hands for bread. 

I gratefully believe that the death of Christ was, 
and was intended to be, the most extraordinary and 
powerful event in the history of man, as interpreting 
the disposition and the moral government of God; nor 
do I deny that it had relations far more extended than 
any which now are within our comprehension. In- 
deed, I cannot conceive of so extraordinary a passage 
in the divine history, without its shining on every side 
of itself—backward, forward, within, without—and 
touching with its light every feature of the whole 
spirit-land; but such effects are not revealed to us. 
The light which comes to us is the revelation of the 
nature of divine goodness as in itself atoning, in its 
its own nature forgiving, the bounty of benevolence. 
The inevitable tendency of holiness is to create holi- 
ness, to nurse men from the lower state of human life, 
by successive steps of development, under the divine 
spirit, into the perfection of the heavenly condition. 

There is another passage that is worthy of a great 
deal more time than I can give toit this morning: 

(Read the 7th verse.] 

Here a just man, or “a righteous man,” is one who 
fulfills his will according to his knowledge, rigorously. 
He is conscientious. He lives by conscience. He does 
what is right and just. The apostle declares by com- 
parison thatsuch a man is not as lovely as another 
kind of man, namely, ‘‘a good man” (agathos). Good- 
ness is the fruit of benevolence, or love. Righteous- 
ness is the fruit of conscience, as opposed to benevo- 
lence, or love. The apostle declares that the moral 
power of goodness over the imaginations and hearts 
of men is greater than that of conscience. For aman 
who is governed by conscience and justice nobody 
would choose to die. People would look upon such a 
man and say, ‘It is all very well, this talk about giv- 
ing one’s life for another, but I do not know why I 
should die for him.” He does not attract their sym- 
pathy. But if there is a man who is known to have 
spent his whole life in doing good, peradventure a 
heroic soul might say, “I would die for that man.* 
If the apostle had spoken in plain English he could 
not have said more clearly than he has said here, that 
the impression produced on mankind by goodness is 
more than the impression produced upon them by 
conscience. That is the great principle of true re- 
ligion; and shall theology be founded on the principle 
of justice and the necessity of law, or on the principle 
of benevolence and the necessity of sympatby and 
succor to the less by the great, to the weak by the 
strong, or to the bad by the good? The apostle deter- 
mines in favor of the latter. 

“God commendeth his love toward us, in 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

We were not even just nor conscientious nor good. 
Nobody would die for a just man, but somebody— 
some heroic soul—might die for a good man. And 
who will die for a bad man? God. What is that won- 
derful divine nature that, looking upon those that are 
righteous, and looking on those that are good, and 
going down and looking on those at the bottom, says, 
‘*My disposition is such that for the lowest and the 
worst lam willing to suffer, that they may not suffer. 
1 am williug to give myself that they may be re- 
stored’? P 

It is the secret of God, it is the mystery past finding 
out, it is the thing for which there is no fit analogy or 
illustration in human experience—that state of mind 
in the supreme God which leads him to suffer and to 
endure suffering rather than to punish those who de- 
serve punishment. And it is the glory of such a God 
that makes the atonement seem wonderful.. The 
whole office of Christ is the revelation to us of the love 
of God for us, and his self-sacrifice for the purpose of 
our elevation and sanctification and justification, 


that, 
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THE BROOKLYN FRIENDS OF MR. 
BEECHER. 
THE PROFFER OF A RECEPTION. 


BROOKLYN, Sept. 10, 1875, 

The Rev. Henry WARD BEECHER: 

EAR SIR: The undersigned, a committee 

appointed in bebalf of a large number of the 
clergy and other citizens of Brooklyn not connected 
with Plymouth Church, proffer to you a public recep- 
tion and welcome, on your return to your official du- 
ties, as an expression of their respect for your personal 
character, and of grateful recognition of your long and 
distinguished services in the cause of religion and hu- 
manity. 

We deem such an expression appropriate at this time 
from a people among whom you have so long been 
known and honored, and who cherish with just pride 
the reputation you have deservedly won in our own 
and foreign lands as far as civilization extends. 

You are respectfully invited to be present at a pubs 
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lic meeting to be held for this purpose, at the Acade- 
my of Music, on the evening of Wednesday, the 29th 
day of the present month. 
Very respectfully yours, 

A. W. TENNEY, THOMAS J. CONANT, 

JAMES L. HopGEs, STEWART L. WOODFORD, 

JOSEPH F. KNAPP, CyRvUs P. SMITH, 

ALEX. R. THOMPSON, W. R. Davis, 

AUGUSTUS E. MASTERS, THOMAS SULLIVAN, 

£. 8. POWELL, JOUN A. NICHOLS, 

HOMER B. SPRAGUE, SAMUEL BooTtH, 

JouN HALSEY, CHAS. HALL EVEREST. 

H. R. Nye, Cuas. H. BAKER, 

D. B. HALSTEAD, 8. M. PETTENGILL. 

CAMDEN C. DIKE, MICHAEL SNOW, 

STEPHEN H. CAMP, ALFRED 8. BARNES, 

JAMES HAZLEHURST, Amos G. HULL, 

EDWIN ATKINS, CHAS. B. SHULTZ, 

B. E. HALE, A. P. HIGGINS, 

D. C. WINSLOW, P. NOTMAN, 

W.H. REID, Wo. E. DOUBLEDAY, 

M. F. Woop, JAMES C. DERBY, 

DANIEL GODWIN, E. B, ROLLINS, 

RICHARD H: HUNTLY, THOMAS DOUGLASS. 

Wo. EDSALL, N. B. Hoxtr, 

CHAS. COREY, Wo. J. RICHARDSON, 

D. H. HOUGHTALING, EDWARD P. HaFF, 

8. L. PARSONS, H. W. CHATFIELD 

A. B. RICHARDSON, N. A. BOYNTON. 





MR. BEECHER AVERSE TO A PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION, 
Twin MountTAIN Hovwsg, N. H., Sept. 13. 

GENTLEMEN: The letter of a ‘committee appointed 
in behalf of a large number of the clergy and other 
citizens of Brooklyn,” bas just been received, and I 
hasten to reply: 

I cannot be indifferent to the kindness it is proposed 
to show me on my return home from the mountains 
to Brooklyn. So much of my life has been spent 
there, the things dearest to me being centered there, 
my experience in that notable city as a pastor and 
preacher during the life-time of a whole generation, 
make the approval and affection of my fellow-citizens 
very dear to me. 

That the members of my own flock should greet my 
return cordially was to be expected, after the heroic 
conduct of the past two years—an example which has 
given a new glory tochurch-life throughout Christen- 
dom. But that my fellow citizens not belonging to 
Plymouth Church, from among all parties and of dif- 
ferent sects, should desire to express their confidence 
and affection is peculiarly gratifying—and it is with 
regret that I am obliged to differ with you on the de- 
sirableness of such a movement. It would tend to 
keep alive feelings that ought to subside, to renew 
discussions of painful public transactions which should 
never have had existence, and which it were well, 
both for public and private good, to have removed, if 
not to forgetfulness at least to obscurity. Too many 
hearts yet bleed, too much sorrow and scorching ex- 
citement has fallen upon kind and sympathizing 
hearts, to make it wise to renew public demonstrations 
which might be misinterpreted, and which might ex- 
cite animosities which every good citizen should seek 
to heal. 

I ask that I may be allowed to take my place again 
as a citizen in the exercise of my life-long vocation. 1 
am deeply and gratefully sensible of the kindness and 
honor which you have done me by your action. But 
that the unwholesome excitement of the past year 
may not be prolonged, I trust that you will allow me 
to accept your honorable intentions rather than any 
public demonstration. 

With sentiments of high esteem, I am gratefully 
yours, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


To the Hon. A. W. Tenney, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
J. Conant, James L. Hodge, D.D., and others. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. What am I to conclude after pleading with God 
day by day, week by week, and even year after year, 
but still have not the blessing which I have so long and 


earnestly prayed for? I have trusted in the promise, 
* Whatsoever ye ask in my name 1 will do it.” 
7 OU take asingle text and interpret it liter- 
ally and so arrive at a false conclusion. Paul 
prayed that a certain thorn in the flesh might be re- 
moved from him. He did not receive the answer he 
sought, but he received an answer which was no doubt 
better for him. ‘‘My grace shall be sufficient for 
thee.’ God's grace is better than any gift man can 
ask. For it is better that a temptation should be 
resisted, or a trial borne by human patience and 
‘divine help, than that the trial or temptation should 
be removed. The quaint remark of an old divine is 
that God always gives what we ask or something bet- 
ter. If after these years of striving for what God 
thinks not best to give you, you should in peaceful 
resignation conclude that God knows better than you 
do, and should say, ‘** Not my will but thine be done,” 
you might find something better than that for which 
you pray. 
2. Is useless talking and foolish joking included in 
the idle words for which we must “ give an account” ? 
It is of evil speaking that our Lord is discoursing in 
Matt. xii. 36, as you will see by reading the whole pas- 
sage. It may be said, generally, that all talking which 
is inspired by bad motives, or which expresses evil 
feeling, is forbidden; while all which springs from 
right feeling is permissible. lt is not so much the 
lightness, the fancif+iness, the rattling no-sense that 





does harm, but the selfish, the avaricious, the boast- 
ful, the spiteful, the uncharitable, the obscene, the 
wittily indecent, the slanderous, the lying, ete. Con- 
versation should always be well-bred and characteris- 
tically serious and upon useful themes; but, us there 
is need of relaxation and amusement, gay and chatter- 
ing talk which has in it no evil, but is only merry, may 
be allowable; certainly far more edifying than sullen 
silence or unsocial sobriety. 


3. After death does the soul go immediately to 
heaven, or is there a sleep of the soul or an intermedi- 
ute state? If you do not feel that there is proof suffi- 
cient to warrant decided belief in either view, which 
seems the most probable ? 

It seems most probable to us that the soul goes im- 
mediately to its final state. 

4. Do babies stay babies in heaven, or do they at once 
begin to grow up and develop ? 

There is no light thrown upon the question in Sacred 
Scripture, and there is no absolute knowledge possi- 
ble. Analogy would lead us to suppose that children’s 
development would not be arrested in heaven, but 
that they would grow in sweetness, beauty, intelli- 
gence, and attractiveness, according to the laws of 
spirit-nature; and that they will seem far more pre- 
cious and desirable than when they leave our arms. 


5. I would be glad if you would define conscience in 
your next number, or as soon as possible. 

We hope you are not waiting for our definition of 
conscience to obey your conscience. For as Schiller 
says: 

‘*Ere Locke or Newton came, the sun 
Saw things by heart and genius done, 
Which those great men have proved on viewing 
The possibility of doing.” 

A definition of conscience is not necessary to right 
living. Thereare two ways of defining the term. One 
which we prefer, considers conscience as the impulse 
toward right—the sense of obligation to do certain 
things because they seem to be right. In this sense it 
is purely a moral propulsion toward the right or re- 
vulsion from the wrong. The intellectual judgment 
of what is right and what is wrong is a different affair. 
But, in the more popular use of the word the intel- 
lectual judgment is included. When we say that we 
offend a brother’s conscience by doing certain things, 
we mean that these acts are against his judgment of 
right and wrong. Some people have a very clear dis- 
crimination between right and wrong, but a very 
weak conscience—that is, a very weak propelling 
force toward the right. Others are very eager to do 
right but very deficient in judgment. You can take 
the word in its wider or its narrower sense. In the 
scriptures it generally has the more popular and in- 
clusive meaning. 

6. On what ground does a Congregationalist, or any 
one who thinks lightly of the authority of the Councils, 
accept the epistles of James or Jude, which seem at 
variance in dectrine with Paul, while rejecting that of 
Clement whom Paul speaks so well of 2? Would Paul 
have thought him any less inspired than John, Mark, 
or the doubtful author of Second Peter? 

We cannot pretend to go into all the debated points 
which you manage to stick up in these two sentences. 
But we may answer that an unlearned person takes 
the books of the Bible on the authority of scholars, 
Now scholars differ, no doubt, in regard to the authen- 
ticity of the second epistle of Peter. For instance, 
some Protestant scholars of great ability, as Neander, 
De Wette, etc., doubt its authenticity; others, as Al- 
ford, Lardner, etc., believe it to be the work of Peter. 
But these writers Claim the privilege of thinking differ- 
ently because they are Protestant. ‘“ No theory is 
Protestant that does not admit that questions relating 
to the canon of scriptures are open questions.” 
Doubtless those who accept the authority of the Coun- 
cils have the advantage of stability; we have that of 
freedom. A healthy mind must think; thinking 
minds must differ. We commend you to Alford’s 
Commentaries on the New Testament. 


7. I can understand very well how it is known 
whether land rises or sinks at the sea shore, but how is 
it known that it does in the region of the lakes? 

The exact height of prominent island points is de- 
termined by observations with the barometer, and by 
the use of the telescopic level. There are points on 
the lakes the altitude of which has been determined 
with great accuracy. We suppose that any change of 
altitude relative to the mean level of the sea would be 
detected by new observations. 

8. Please give the missing line of the poem “ Not one 
to Spare,” in CHRISTIAN UNION of August 11, 

We followed copy in printing the poem in question. 
If there is a missing line it dropped out before the 
poem came into our hands. 


MINOR QUERTES.—1. We believe the name of the 
munificent founder of the “‘ American Conservatory of 
Music” is withheld; at least we have not seen it in 
print. Nothing very definite is yet known about the 
conservatory. 2. We cannot tell you the best school 
for learning short-hand. We believe it is taught in 
the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn by Professor Ellin- 
wood, the reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons. Mun- 
son’s “‘system”’ is the favorite text-book at present, 
we believe. 3. “ A Friend” will find “‘ Dana’s Manual 
of Geology” to be what he wants. 4. The author of 
‘*Credo” is Prof, Townsend, of Boston University. 














POETRY FOR READING CLASSES. 
Text-Book of Poetry, from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Burns, 

Beattie, Goldsmith aud Thomson. With sketches of the 

Authors’ Lives, Notes and Glossaries. 

and Classes. 

Boston, 

The compiler of this volume will hardly find any 
one to dispute his statement that “it is really as im- 
portant that people should be disposed to read what is 
good as it is that they should know how to read.”’ Al- 
luding to the inteilectual and moral worthlessness of 
the books which are most largely read, Mr. Hudson 
claims that the reason such books are liked may be 
found in the lack of care, on the part of teachers, in 
implanting right intellectual and literary tastes. He 
therefore demands that correct literary taste should be 
the prime concern of those who teach children. ‘*Ouce 
possess them with a genuine, hearty love of a few 
first-rate authors, and then their culture in all its 
parts, so far as books can minister to it, is duly cared 
for; that love, those tastes, will become a sort of in- 
stinct to prompt and guide them to what is wholesome 
and pure. And in this, as in other things, the ways of 
purity and health are also the ways of lasting and 
ever-growing pleasure and delight. . . . Itis on this 
principle, it is with a constant view to this end, that I 
have worked in selecting and ordering the contents of 
the present volume.” The ordinary reading-books 
Mr. Hudson declares himself unable to use, being as- 
sured that intellectual tastes could be cultivated only 
by consecutive and extended readings from single 
authors, and that collections of mere literary chips 
were hindrances rather than helps. 

Of the seven hundred pages before us, two-thirds 
are covered by selections from Wordsworth. The 
compiler explains the disproportion of matter from 
the six authors drawn upon by saying that his book 
contains no more of Wordsworth than he has been in 
the habit of using in his own classes, and that he is 
“thoroughly satisfied that, next after Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth is the best of all the English poets for 
such use, and this because he is apt to inspire a deeper, 
stronger and more abiding enthusiasm.’’ To many 
readers, however, Mr. Hudson’s personal admiration 
of Wordsworth’s poetry will seem to have led him to 
draw upon him to a greater extent than was necessary 
or wise. Wordsworth’s work is of greatly varying 
merit, while his influence over his admirers is so pecu- 
liar as to blind them to the feebleness of some of his 
verses. Mr. Hudson’s selections are generally good, 
but his arrangement,of them seems to indicate either 
the friendly weakness of vision we have alladed to or 
a@ carelessness as to that order of development which 
is rightly looked for in text books, 

From Wordsworth we have a portion of “The Pre- 
lude” and “The Excursion,” besides two hundred 
pages of short poems; from Coleridge, ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,” “Christabel,’ and a dozen lesser poems; 
Burns is represented by fifty pages of good selections, 
Beattie by the whole of “The Minstrel,’’ Goldsmith 
by “The Deserted Village,’’ and Thomson by the 
““Castle of Indolence.’”’ Biographical sketches pre- 
cede the selections from each author. Notes explana- 
tory of the text appear wherever needed, although the 
author has the rare faculty of abstaining from making 
notes except when necessary. The book will serve an 
excellent purpose in reading-classes. Even too much 
of Wordsworth is for literary purposes vastly prefer- 
able to the usual contents of school reading books. 


AN INVALUABLE HAND-BOOK OF POLITICS. 
Manual of Political Ethics, designed chiefly for the use of 
Colleges and Students at Law. By Francis Lieber, LL.D., 
author of “Civil Liberty and Self Government,” “ Princi- 
yles of Legal and Political Interpretation,’’ ete. Second 
idition, Revised. In Two Volumes, 8vo. Edited by The- 
odore D. Woolsey. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
When the first edition of this book appeared, a 
third of a century ago, it received from the highest 
legal authorities in America unqualified praise. 
Chancellor Kent commended it in the strongest 
terms for the excellence of its doctrines and its 
various and profound erudition, and observed that 
when he read Lieber’s works he always felt that he 
had wa sure pilot on board, however dangerous the 
navigation. Chief-Justice Story said of it, “it cou- 
tains by far the fullest and most correct development 
of the true theory of what constitutes the State that I 
have ever seen. It abounds with profound views of 
government which are illustrated by various learning. 
I do not hesitate to say that it constitutes one of the 
best theoretical treatises on the true nature and ob- 
jects of government which have been produced in 
modern times, containing much for instruction, much 
for admonition, and much for deep meditation, ad- 
dressing itself to the wise and virtuous of all coun- 
tries. It solves the question ‘What government is 
best?’ by the answer, illustrated in a thousand ways, 
that it is that which best promotes the substantial in- 
terests of the whole people on which it acts, Such a 
work is peculiarly important in these times, when so 
many false theories are afloat and so many disturbing 
doctrines are promulgated.” Prescott, Hallam, and 
others speak in equally earnest commendation. 

The Ifst sentence of our quotation from Justice 
Story w.ight with safety be enunciated to-day. There 
is no w2w book which can take the place of the one of 
whiv!, Judge Story spoke, but the pecessity of such a 
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political mentor is far greater than it was thirty or 
more years ago. With a far greater population, an 
appearance of greater wealth, and a greater tendency 
among ignorant men to make a business of politics; 
with conflicts between classes and between political 
systems all of which are but imperfectly comprehend- 
ed by most of those who take part in them, there is 
imperative need that men of honesty and patriotism 
shall learn something more of politics than platforms 
or newspapers can teach them. To assist them in this 
task and duty there is no better book than Dr. Lieber’s. 
The merits of the work may perhaps be more clearly 
realized when we say that the able editor of the pres- 
ent edition finds no occasion to criticise the author’s 
logic, and but seldom finds himself able to make the 
meaning clearer. The revisions are practically the 
author’s own; they were left in such shape as to sug- 
gest emendations to a new edition, but even then they 
tended rather to amplification than to correction or 
even modification. 

In the arrangement of the work, the science of eth- 
ics is first considered in a general sense, and then in its 
application to politics, where the author, supported 
by all statesmen but opposed by whole broods of mere 
party politicians, claims that ethics has a distinct and 
necessary application. After arguing and proving 
this claim, the author devotes the greater part of the 
volume to an exhaustive treatise on the State, using 
the word in its highest sense. This division of the 
work is introduced by ashort but clear dissertation 
upon law, property, and civilization. The nature of 
the State, its legitimate objects, its compass, its power, 
and the sources of its legitimacy, are considered, and 
the steps by which men have moved towards the for- 
mation of stable governments are traced. 

In the division entitled “ Political Ethics Proper,” 
we find the starting-point to bea truism which never 
entered the mind of one American in ten thousan@d; it 
is that “*the more liberty, the more rights; hence, the 
more obligations.” This affords the author an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that a high degree of personal 
character is absolutely necessary to the fulfillment of 
political obligations, and the demonstration is made 
with irresistible logic. This principle admitted, the 
author naturally takes up the subject of education 
and its influence in the formation of character. Suc- 
ceeding chapters are upon obedience to the laws, the 
claims of associations, the liberty of the press, the 
moral obligations of editors, the political duties of 
clergymen, voting, the nature of and necessity for 
parties, the rights and duties of organized opposition 
to majorities, the duties of representative and execu- 
tive officers, etc. 

Even the brief outline our space allows us to give of 
Dr. Lieber’s work will, we trust, convince many of 
our readers, of whatever political party, that this 
book contains lessons which every patriot should 
learn, and which canvot easily be found elsewhere. 
Even if yseful only in the direction of abating parti- 
san zeal, the value of the work could not be ensily 
estimated. 


THE ASSIMILATION OF ANIMAL FOOD BY 
PLANTS. 
Insectivorowe Plants. By Charies Darwin, M.A., F.R.8. With 

Illustrations. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the cor- 
reetness of Mr. Darwin’s speculations and deductions, 
no one will deny that he is a painstaking and consci- 
entious observer. In the book before us he is enabled 
to deal more in actual demonstration than he bas 
heretofore dove; he will therefore be read with more 
interest and less cause for doubt than before. To the 
merely curious as well as to the scientific mind there 
is much that is interesting in the course of the author’s 
investigation of the habits of certain plants which till 
now have been without special interest. 

The author’s researches in this particular field began 
fifteen years ago, and were prompted by the acci- 
dental discovery that many insects were caught by 
the leaves of that modest English weed the sun-dew 
(‘Drosera rotundifolia). This plant has mere apologies 
for roots, and grows on soil where scarcely aitything 
e'se takes root. The leaves, numbering from two to 
six, measure less than an inch in length, are rather 
longer than they are broad, and from their upper sur- 
faces project numerous hair-like tentacles, at the free 
extremity of each of which is a minute gland which 
exudes a sticky secretion. The tentacles upon the 
center of the leaf are short; the others are longer, in 
proportion to their distauce from the center. When 
an insect alights upon one of these leaves the secretion 
exuded by the glands prevents bis escape, and the 
tentacles, all bending toward that portion of the leaf 
upon which the victim adheres, succeed finally in com- 
pletely enveloping him. 

So far the qualities exhibited by the plant are not 
without well-known parallels. The gum exuded from 
the bud of the horse-chestnut frequently retains in- 
sects, and the touch of an insect or of any other body 
causes the leaves of the common sensitive-plant to 
close. But if the leaves of the sun-dew are struck by 
heavy rain-drops or agitated by wind they are not 
affected; bits of glass or stone cause a temporary agi- 
tation, but they are soon rejected, whereas an insect is 
retained, the glands before alluded to increase the 
quantity of their secretions, and soon begin to emit a 


digestive ferment, “‘ closely analogous to or identical J 


with the pepsin of animals.” That this fluid has the 
properties claimed for it has been proved by repeated 





experiment: it attacks fragments of nitrogenous mat- 
ter with energy proportionate to the nutrition which 
they contain, while nou-nitrogenous bodies are barely 
able to excite the tentacles. The method and progress 
of the absorption of the food so strangely obtained is 
carefully explained by the author, and the details and 
results of many experiments with stimulants, narcot- 
ics, and poisons are given. 

While more than half the author’s space is occupied 
by his treatment of the sun-dew, we are given con- 
siderable information about other species of Drosera, 
and of other insectivorous plants. Among these is the 
Ve_us’s fly-trap (Dionea muscipula) of the United 
States. This plant catches its prey by asudden closing 
of its leaves, which somewhat resemble, in shape and 
action, the shells of the common mussel. The surface 
of the leaf is studded with giunds which secrete a di- 
gestive fluid. The seusitive portion of this leaf seems 
to consist of filaments near the edge. These are, like 
the tentacles of the sun-dew, excitable or non-excita- 
ble, according to the nature of the matter which 
touches them. If food be placed upon the glands with- 
out touching the filaments, only the glands which are 
touched secrete digestive fluid. There is an aquatic 
Dioneea, which is rootless, floats upon the water, and 
captures and digests insects; and there are other 
plants which, while assimilating nitrogenous matter, 
bold their prey only by the retentive power of their 
sticky secretions; others, incapable of digestiok, catch 
and kill animal prey, and absorb the remains thereof 
after decay. 

A stranger and more curious discovery in vegetable 
physiology has never been made. It is impossible for 
a reader of Mr. Darwin’s pages to doubt that the dis- 
covery is beyond doubt a genuine one. It is also im- 
possible to deny (although Mr. Darwin himself makes 
no such claim in this volume) that the results of ex- 
periments upou insectivorous plants adds plausibility 
to the theory of natural selection. 


BUTLER’S SERIES OF READERS. 


These books will compare very favorably with 
any school reader with which they may be brought 
into competition. The selections are good and varied, 
the illustrations are numerous and of fair quality, 
and a large amount of readin » matter is given for very 
little money. Weure unable to see among the exer- 
cises anything to which sectarian or political bigots 
ean take exception; or, speaking more correctly, any 
selections against which salesmen of rival series can 
have excuse to excite narrow-minded politicians or 
religionists. The excellent example set by Marcius 
Willson in his “School and Family Readers,” where he 
provided for a great deal of instruction in the guise of 
reading lessons, is here followed at a respectful dis- 
tance, but perhaps as closely as is commercially safe, 
for * emotional reading” is the darling sin of four out 
of five teachers throughout the common schools of 
the United States, while a large number of the re- 
mainder are incapable or disinclined to conduct a 
class through reading-lessons which provoke ques- 
tions. The yzrading of this series is admirably well 
dove; the great gap usually noticeable between the 
third and fourth, or fourth and fifth books of other 
series is here imperceptible. 

In saying that the selections are good, we speak 
only by comparison, after a mournful series of re- 
membrances of the lessons in other school reading- 
books. Compilers of reading-books seem generally to 
be impressed wiih a sense of conventionality strong 
enough to be overpowering. The natural consequence 
is that children prefer Trowbridge, Miss Alcott, Hans 
Christian Andersen, and St. Nicholas to the school 
readers wiih their extremely decurous selections from 
authors not always the most interesting or correct. 
As a natural consequence, the ability to read, as im- 
parted in schools, is more of an art than a cultivated 
natural faculty. The only possible corrective consists 
of selections which are in the highest degree entertain- 
ing and interesting. Children do not expect to be 
called upon, in after life, to read aloud anything that 
is uninteresting or that can have interest imparted to 
it only by simulation of excitement on the part of the 
reader. To enable the reader to fully express his own 
interest in his subject is the highest service the teacher 
can render, but to do this successfully, the interest of 
the pupil must first be thoroughly aroused. This can 
not be done by prosy extracts, no matter how proper, 
by the rhymed prose which so often stands for poetry, 
or by masterpieces of eloquence which are far above 
the pupil’s comprehension. Butler’s readers are as 
devoid of the faults indicated as any series in the 
market, and far more so than many, but even in them 
there is room for improvement in this respect. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. publish in very dainty 
shape some of the bymns of the late Frederic William 
Faber, D.D. The compiler has omitted only such 
hymns as are peculiar to the worship of the Roman 
Catholics, to whose communion Faber went over from 
the Euglish Church in his thirty-first year. Many of 
the hymns in this volume were composed for the use 
of children, and others were written at the request of 
persons “* who have to do with ministering to those 
with whom, from their being in sickness or in sorrow, 
the effort of following a connected prose book is 
hardly to be expected.’”’ Where, however, the poems 
are the outgrowth of the author's experience or feel- 
ings, we Gnd them full of devotional spirit and ardent 





love. In reading these, particularly the “Desire for 
God,” it is easy to see how a man so essentially a 
passionist by nature should be led by his heart rather 
than his head from the stately conservatism of the 
English Church to that communion which welcomes 
fervor, and finds for it congenial surroundings. For 
poetry, no one will be likely to look through this vol- 
ume a second time, but many Christians, without re- 
gard to creed, will find in Faber a sympathetic friend 
who gives words to some feelings not easy to utter. 
($2.00). 

In Afraja, or Life and Love in Norway, we find 
the sketches of life and scenery more interesting than 
the love story which wanders somewhat feebly 
through the volume. For the special merit we have 
indicated, however, the book is well worth reading. 
It is written with such faithful minuteness, that the 
dullest imagination cannot help picturing the scenes 
described, and getting some very distinct impressions 
of Norwegian and Lapland life. The characters are 
as carefully drawn as the scenes, but they fail in action 
to do enough to interest the reader. The character 
after whom the book takes its name is a Lapp sorcerer, 
a grand old Pagan, who is cruelly put to death by 
some corrupt Swedish officials. (Porter & Coates. $1.25). 


The Calderwood Secret, by Virginia W. John- 
son, is an interesting story which might have been a 
great deal better had it not been hopelessly loaded 
with plot. Wilkie Collins could make several success- 
ful novels outouf the material which the author of The 
Calderwood Secret introduces, but is unable to put to 
its full use. Thereader gains, by the author’s mistake, 
far more incident than is usually found in a single 
novel, but is at the same time moved to regret that it 
is not attended by the conventional quantity of story. 
(Harpers; 50 cents.) 

In the Complete Arithmetic of ‘‘ Robinson’s 
Shorter Course” a long step in the right direction is 
taken by reuniting mental and written arithmetic in 
their proper relations, instead of leaving them to be 
studied as separate sciences. Not even upon emo- 
tional reading and ornaments! penmanship has there 
been so much time aud youtuful brain consumed as 
has during late years wasted in the study of mental 
arithmetic, disconnected from its legitimate applica- 
tion. An excellent feature of The Complete Arith- 
metic is the absence of answers to problems; were they 
removed from the book entirely, instead of being 
massed on the concluding pages, the effect upon 
pupils would be still better. Probably out of respect 
for time-honored custom—certainly on no ground of 
reasou—mensuration, which requires only the least 
mental exercise and the application of the simplest 
arithmetical methods, is not reached until after com- 
mercial arithmetic has been considered in its many 
complex forms. In clearness of definition, carefulness 
in deduction, and rational division of subjects accord- 
ing to their importance, we kuow no better text-book 
on arithmetic. Its distinctive feature, however, and 
one which should cause it to be largely used, consists 
in its abolition of the old and worse than useless line 
of division between mental and written arithmetic. 
(Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 

In the Independent Youth's Speller Mr. J. Madi- 
son Watson proposes the experiment of teaching cor- 
rect orthography by the seuse of form, and prints his 
lessons in a script type imitating the accepted models 
of penmanship. As poor orthography is seldom be- 
trayed except in writing, the author’s theory has some 
color of probability in its favor, but the question 
naturally arises, What service will such exercises ren- 
der the imperfect speller when his chirography 
changes (as it usually does) until it bears no more 
resemblance to the script of the writing-book than it 
does to the Roman letters of the ordinary spelling- 
book? (A.S. Barnes & Co. 50 cents.) 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat republish Henry Kings- 
ley’s Stretton, a novel which has been published twice 
before in the United States, but which will probably 
sell fairly well for years tocome. The scenes are laid 
in England and India, the great Indian mutiny fur- 
nishing the closing scenes. The characters are, without 
exception, odd, but most of them are charming, and 
there are enough of thrilling and unusual incidents to 
make the fortune of a playwright, could he reduce 
them to stage dimensions. The only fault of the book 
is the author’s misconception of the nature of English 
rule in India—this is so glaring as to have brought 
upon him more than one charge of insincerity. (75 
cents.) 
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Morse, EB. 8., P h. D., “ First Book in Zovlogy. wageuial »pletons. 
Powell, J. W., exploration of the ¢ Slonke of the {i est and 
its T'ributaries,”....... Govt. Ly ee ng Office, Washington. 
Platt, Rev. 8. H., eOured by Faith 
s. Harrison & Co., Trent. Ppr. 15 
“The Bible Commentary.” Vol. V. Isa., Jer. ., Lamen 
eribner. 5 00 
Vaux, W.S. W., M.A., F.R.S., “ Persia” (“Monuments ” Series.) 
Scribner. 100 


Whitney, S. W., ‘* Elements of English Grammar.” 
Schermerhorn &Co. 45 
We have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 


= 

Am. 1» Naturalist — 2. Schoolmaster — Congregationalist (English)— 
Morton’s Monthiy—Prophetic Times-Miasionar Record (Seotch ne Jane 
adian Independeni er—Living 


nt—Am. 8.8. V Vay—Am. Observer. 
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BAXTER AT CHURCH. 
(The Rey. Dr. Stoughton’s Address at the unveil- 
ing of the Baxter Statue.) 

‘EE Baxter at church.—You must 

think of St. Mary’s as it was, not as it 
is. No gloriously-stained windows, such 
as now transmit a dim, religious light; 
no beautifully-carved stone altar, within 
rails, in a goodly chancel, chaste and 
pure; no cunningly-wrought pulpit, in- 
laid with marble; no graceful lectern of 
brass existed in the building then. Noth- 
ing simply artistic, and nothing in the 
spirit of revived mediwvalism, could be 
tolerated at that period. Architecture 
was spoiled, and sculpture defaced, and 
the painted fresco coarsely whitewashed. 
Dark oak tables, of which a relic is 
exhibited to-day, were placed conve- 
niently for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to Presbyterian 
practice. A copy of the solemn League 
and Covenant hung in a conspicuous 
position. Huge pews covered the floor; 
five galleries, heavy and deep, encum- 
bered and darkened the nave. To the 
second pillar from the east end was 
attached the wooden pulpit fou are 
familiar with, at the back of which, on 
the other side the pillar, were written 
the words—“ We preach, not ourselves 
but Jesus Christ our Lorde. Weare not, 
as the most part are—which chop and 
change with the Word of God—but as of 
purity.”’ Parishioners came in multi- 
tudes to church, the women in tight 
bodices, in dainty kerchiefs, aud in close- 
fitting head-dresses; the men in short 
cloaks and steeple-crowned hats, which 
they doffed at prayer-time, but wore 
during the sermon. People’s eyes fol- 
lowed their pastor, as, with solemn step, 
he emerged from the vestry, and walked 
down the aisle, and ascended the pulpit 
stairs. Neither in surplice, nor with 
hood—the first he conscientiously ob- 
jected to; the second, for want of uni- 
versity education, he was not entitled 
to wear, but in the ecclesiastical attire 
s0 well represented in-the statue before 
us. His round skull cap was not asimple 
covering against cold, but a Presbyterian 
protest against Anglicanism, which 
delighted in caps which were square. 
Thus attired, glancing round with pierc- 
ing gaze, his beaked nose of imperial 
significancy, his high cheek bones indi- 
cating firmness bordering on severity, 
his shaven chin, leaving the thin lips to 
corroborate the witness of his whole 
pbhysiognomy to acharacter of strength 
and decision, he began the service with 
prayer according to the order prescribed 
in the “Westminster Directory.” Then 
followed the reading of Scripture with 
more or less of exposition; next a psalm 
was sung, led off by a precentor, and un- 
accompanied by an organ. Subsequently 
came the long prayer, sometimes very 
long, appreciated no doubt by many 
Kidderminster puritans, but rather 
wearisome, I fear, to some of the white- 
kerchiefed matronsand maidens, and the 
still younger folks, with quaintly cropped 
hair, shut up within the high-walled 
pews, from the sight of everybody ex- 
cept the minister. As we read his ser- 
mons and his life together, we are placed 
‘almost within reach of the lightning of 
his eye, and the music of his voice,” 
whilst we hear him— 
“ Preaching as though he ne’er should preach 

again; 

Himself a dying man to dying men.” 

Much in his printed discourse to us ap- 
pears tedious. He was not free from the 
pulpit vices of his age, such as inordinate 
length. scholastic discussions, minute and 
bewildering arrangement, and the intro- 
duction of irrelevant topics; but making 
allowance for this, much remains marked 
by the highest excellence. His masculine 
style, the outgrowth of his thought the 
natural skin pureand transparent, which 
covered it, has ever been the admiration 
of popular readers and of practised 
critics; and it laid hold on his congre- 
gation with a force and witchery such 
as, Sunday after Sunday, they felt, but 
would have been at a loss to define. 
Baxter was spiritual, practical, instruc- 
tive, awakening, pungent, convincing. 
Now grappling with the understanding, 
then aiming at the heart, he alternately 
confounded the audience by his acute- 
ness, and melted it down by his fervor. 
Working out his logic, not in frost but 
in fire, he flung from his lips burning 
utterances, such as made strong men 
tremble. There was in what he said, 





with all his theological refinements, a 
clear and articulate tone indicative of 
healthy life, utterly different from the 
indistinct mutterings of those who, by 
mimicry, repeat a few pious common- 
places. Nobody can mistake the one 
for the other. The people in the seven- 
teenth century felt the difference as 
people do still. The sermon over, the 
qenediction pronounced, some parish- 
ioners, as they loitered round the cross in 
the churchyard, or under the shady trees 
which he is said to have planted, would 
watch him coming out of the porch, and 
with reverence grasp his hand, and 
accept an invitation to the pastor’s 
house. May I not add?— 

“ Even children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good 

man's smile.” 








Musiness Department, 








Says the Muscatine (lowa) Courier: 
‘“We have done and are still doing 
business with quite a number of Ad- 
vertising Agencies throughout the 
country, and have no fault to find 
with them, but Messrs, Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co. give us more business than 
any other. Furnishing a large amount 
of advertising, and paying promptly, 
has put this house at the very head 
of Agencies, and has made them a 
name for honesty, reliability and 
promptness, which of itself is worth 
a fortune. 


The Baxter Engine. 

W. D. Russe.u, No. 18 Park Place, New 
York, have issued a pamphlet descrip- 
tive of their marvelously compact and 
convenientengine. It contains diagrams 
of the several parts, and is very useful 
to those having such engines in ordering 
the sections as may be needed. The 
Engineering and Mining Journal, speak- 
ing of this engine, says: 

“The mechanical construction of this little 
engine is worthy of all praise. The several 
parts are made by special machines, and to 
gauge, so that each engine is an exact coun- 
terpart of every other of the same size, and 
duplicate parts will always fit without labor 
or adjustment, while the moving parts are 
provided with means to take up lost motion 
resulting from wear. The boiler is provided 
with a fusible plug in the crown sheet, so that 
the chance of explosion from superheating 
is avoided, and there is no more danger from 
fire in its use than from any common stove; 
insurance companies admit this, and conse- 
quently make no extra charge for the use of 
these engines.” 


The Beds of Kittle. 


Now is the time to refurnish your homes 
with beds and bedding. Remember that it 
is not everything that goes by the name of 
bed that is fit tosleep on. To secure health- 
ful and refreshing sleep at night, the bed you 
sleep on should be elastic, cleanly, firm, 
strong, and at the same time yielding to every 
motion of the body. It should be made of 
durable material, for it is miserable economy 
to buy beds that will soon lose their elasticity 
and become hard and uncomfortable. Our 
neighbor Krrr_e has built up a large business 
by making excellent bedding, and thousands 
of people who enjoy sweet sleep at night have 
delightful dreams of KITTLE as ~y ! repose 
in restful slumber upon the beds of his man- 
ufacture. Everything in the way of bedroom 
furniture is to be found at his extensive 
warehouse, 2038 and 205 Canal Street, with 
table-linen, pew-cushions, and a vast variety 
of all that is needed for furnishing house, 
hotel, church, ship, or steamboat. There is 
no danger of buying a poor article at Ki7- 
TLE’S. His prices are such as nobody can 
complain of.—Christian at Work. 


Ventilation, Convenience, Economy. 


It is rarely that these desiderata are found 
in combination. They are so, however, in the 
Patent Ventilated Sectional Mattress, which 
have a thorough ventilation attainable in no 
other mattress. Being in sections, they are 
easily handled, and can be changed about so 
as to insure a different sleeping surface night- 
ly, thus making the mattress last very much 
longer than an ordinary one. They are pure, 
soft and sweet under all circumstances. They 
are made by the Patent Ventilated Mattress 
Co., 661 Broadway, New York, and we would 
recommend our readers to call and examine 
them, or send for a circular.— Weekly Witness. 


The Best Church and House Heater 
in the World. 


“We tried your Gothic Furnace during the 
cold winter of 1874, and even with the ther- 
mometer 35 deg. below zero, we were able to 
warm our (Methodist) Church. 

* Rev. T. P. BRADSHAW, 
“Port Covington, N. Y.” 

These furnaces, using coal and wood, are 
for sale by Alex. M. Lesley, 226 West ‘I'wenty- 
third street, N. Y. Send for catalogue. A 
liberal discount given churches. 





Oxp Foerss pay from 25 to 50 per cent. 
for their prejudices. Send for Free Price 
ow The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, 





MUSIC, &. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHINING RIVER! 
A New Sabbath School Song Book, 


By H. 8. & W. 0. PERKINS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. $30 PER HUNDRED. 
“ Rest in Thee,” “‘ What Jesus may say,” “ Wan- 


dering Child,” “ What are these,” * Watchman, 


awake!” are specimens of the titles of the beauti- 


ful new hymns, to sweet new melodies. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR! 


y 
By L. O. EMERSON & W. S..TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.00. £9.00 PER DOZEN. 


The HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR is similar in general 
design to the very pi pular “ HOUR OF SINGING,” 
which has been almost universally used in High 
Schools. The present work is in no way inferior 
to its predecessur, and is entirely fresh and new. 


THE SONG MONARCH 


PRICE 75 CENTS. $7.50 PER DozEN. 
By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Do not think of teaching a Singing School with- 
out using this attractive, popular and useful book. 


Specimen copies, sent post-paid. for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


THE | THE SONG BOOK 
| FOR 
KB 7 SUNDA Y SCHOOLS. 
GOSPEL SONGS, 
By P. P. BLISS, 
and Found not Wanting. 











Book ‘ried 


| Not an ordinary Song Book, 
but the_Earnest Words of 
Earnest Workers animated by 
music that will live. Pure, 
Simple and Powertul. 


The Field’ GOSPEL SONGS” 


(Fontaine the Songs sung by 
ra_D. Sankey in the great 
ipevgvate in England and Scot- 


IN 


Chosen over all others for 
the State Meetings of New 
|\York,. Lowa, lilino s, Wiscon- 
GOSPELS” and others. 
‘Price 35 cts. ; $3.60 per Doz. 
Single sample copy sent on 
receipt of 30 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
SONGS. CINCINNATI, O. 





ST EC K PIANOS received the only 
G 


F, AL 
AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
Warerooms, 25 East 14th St., New York. 








Just the Home You Want. 

Neighborhood delightful. Access to New York 
by New Haven Railroad easy and quick. House in 
every way complete. Sound views. Will be suld 
at a bargain, and on easy terms. Apply to M. EB. 
MEAD, care Mercantile Trust Co., 122 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


65,000 ENGLISH gee AM- 

ERICAN BOOK almost 

iven away. 110,000 Juveniles, 

eautifully illustrated, at your 

own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stamp. 

Leggat Brothers, 3 Beekman 
St., New York City. 








Amateur W orkers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and 
RARE WOODs, planed ready for use, 1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 
3-8 in.and upwards; Cash to accompany orders. 
Rosewood, Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, 
Ebony, Red and White Cedar, Bird's-eye Maple, etc. 
Cc. W. READ & CO., 

186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th & 6th Sts.. KE. R.. N.Y. 

*,* Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 





DON’T GO WEST. Maryland Farms on Naviga- 
ble salt water and R.R. very low. 12 hours from N.Y. 
Write for catalogue. J.C. Plummer, Cambridge, Md. 


Anthracite, Bituminous 2 Timber 


LANDS for sale in Pennsylvania. Apply to 
P. W. SHEAFER, Pottsville, Pa. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT, 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROLDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’ 
AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, 

SMALL WARES, _ MILLINERY, 

STRAW GOODS, PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, 
BOOKS, Stationery, Toilet Articies, Perfumes, 
Toys, Dolls, Trimmings, Worsteds, House Furnish- 
ing, Keeping and Oruamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KiD GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, %c., war- 
ranted. 








Catalogues and samples sent free to any address 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 


STERLI NG Treadle for Sewing Machines, Mo- 
tion oper and natural, free from 

the injurious effects of all old styles. Send fer cir 

cular. Sterling Treadle Co. New Haven. Ct. 








ENNSYLVANIA Mrirrary Acap- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders only.) 

Session open, Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Location 
elevated and healthful; grounds ample; buildings 
handsome and commodious. Course of Studies 
extensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, the Classics and English. 
Careful Taree of the morals and manners of 

Cadets. For Circulars apply to 

COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


VW o™ EN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 

Session of 1875-76 begins October 5th. A thor- 

ough Course of three year’ instruction by Lec- 

tures, Clinics, and Practical Work in Laboratory, 

Drug-room, and different wards of the Infirmary, 
For Catalogue, etc., address the Secretary of the 

College, MERCY N. BAKER, M.D., 

13 Second Ave., New York City. 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 
facing CENTRAL PARK, New York. This English, 
Classical, French and German Family and Day 
Schou! for Young Ladies, with Kinder Garten de- 
partment, will reopen on Thursday, Sept. 30, 1875. 
For full information, send for Catalogue. The 
Principals will be at home after September 8th. 
b. C. VAN NORMAN, LL. D., ip ipal 
Mrs. VEILLER VAN NORMAN, § PTincipals. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
— ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Fall Term will open October 4, Private im 
struction. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. 
Attractive home; best instruction in al! branches; 
specia! care of hea’th, manners and murals; 1 

full. Next year begins Sept. 2). Address early, 
CHARLES (. BRAGDON, Principal. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH vais TON, BERKSHIRE Co., 


ASS. 

A first-class Preparatory School. Terms $4530 per 
year. For Catalogues, address 

BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


M RS. N. W. DE MUNN’S Ezaglish, 

a French and German Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies, Providence, R. L., provides eve 

fucility for a thorough, practical and accomplish 

education, with all the advantages of a homein 
e city. 


ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Stamford, Conn. Established 31 years in pres- 
ent locality. Thoroughly a HOME SCHOOL. or 
aa purposes the situation is unri- 
valed. eopens Sept. 13th. JAMES BETTS, WM 
JAMES BetTs, Principals. 


Y OSE ERS MIIATARY INSTITUTE 


for making boys intelligent, healthy, Chris- 


tian men. 
BENJAMIN MASON. 
Box No. 654, Yonkers, N.Y. 
























TANTED.—YOUNG MEN AND 
LADIES to learn Tele raphy. and earn 
salary of #50 to $100 per monte. nd stamp for 
full particulars to 
TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


2ROOKS’ SEMINARY for Young La- 
) dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem- 
to investigate the 








ber 14th. Parents are invited 
merits of this school. Address 
EDWARD WHITE. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


| IGHLAND 

4 WORCESTER, MASS. 
Prepares young men for Commercial, Literary 
and Scientific pursuits. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


O TIS BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
Solicits an inspection by parents of his SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 








RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING 
pa AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies and Chi'dren, No. 7 Bast 424 St. 
New York, will reopen September Mth. 
Send for Circulars. 


TTHE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE 

—— and Day Sehool for Young Ladies 
will reopen September the lith. For further par. 
ticulars apply to MISS N. C. READ, 521 N. Broad 
Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 











OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 
LASSICAL AND ENGLISH ScnHoon, 
for 0 Boys. Fail Terms begin Sept. 15th. 
Rev. C. E. or Dr. G. E. ABBOTT, 

Hartford, Conn, 


MERICAN Conservatory of Music.—Musical 
4% Boarding School, 144 Fifth Av., N. Y. For Pros- 
aoe and particulars apply tou Prof. Schroeder, 
rector. 




















Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
7) & H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 

FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 

SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 

TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 

aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


GEO. B. ELMORE, 


Painter and Paper Hanger, 
652 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 








Frescoing and General Honse Decoratit.g 
a specialty. Sta bee, 


ok INVALID WOMEN. — New Methods 

without Drugs for Home Treatment and Rad- 
ical Cure iv Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's * Diseases of Wo- 
men,” 318 pages. Mailed for $1.50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. EK. WOOD, 17 E. 58th St., N. ¥. 


$6. CREEK LAITE OIL. $6. 
atest Style—all long hair. Easily rearranged. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Inclose stamp for 
illustrated fashion plate. CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


ivi Broadway, N. 
TANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., mfrs. 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, * Bagie,” 
“ California.” and other improved Cabinets, 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Stones, 
fomposing Sticks and_ Rules, Chases, etc. & 
— cor. Fulton, N.Y. Complete Newsnaner 
utfits. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Piace, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the wme they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
acribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less dispiayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 


imits: rigidiy excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
‘blind ” udvertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will eflect 
it, ni) Objectionable matter of every kind. 





Texry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








OUR FUTURE. 


M* connection with ,the Christian Union, 
hi although intended originally to be inti- 
mate, has, for reasons not necessary to be stated, 
hitherto been that of a supervising or consult- 
ing editor, rather than of a writer. With a 
change in the business organization, I propose to 
take a far more active part, and to make the 
paper my own in a more important sense than 
ever it has been. I shall consider it as a parish 
parallel with Plymouth Church, and shall give it 
the same earnest zeal that I give to that; the 
same spirit, and the same views of Christian life 
and dispositions. 
It will aim to be a Christian journal, not in the 
hackneyed sense of defending a certain routine of 
doctrine or serving,a particular sect, but in lend- 
ing its influence to those truths which are held 
in common by all the great sects of Christendom ; 
and, especially, by its temper and Christian spirit. 
It will seek the Union of all Christians, not by 
chasing the phantom of an organic unity, but by 
promoting such dispositions of charity and kindly 
sympathy as shall bring men of whatever mode of 
worship into a real sympathetic relation with each 
other. 
It will recognize the existence and importance 
of Christian doctrine, but it will not admit any 
human statement of doctrine to be inspired or 
authoritative, but to be always open to new 
thought, criticism and reconstruction. It will re- 
gard no doctrine as fundamental unless it is indis- 
pensable to the formation of Christian character. 
Doctrines may be fundamental to the structure of 
a given system of theology, which are quite un- 
important in the formation of Christian habits 
and dispositions. 
Believing that the Sacred Scriptures represent 
the Gospel, not simply as an accomplished and 
external history, but as the Disclosure of Divine 
Power, forever active, and unfolding itself in the 
experience of God’s people, through all genera- 
tions, we shall interpret the spirit and text of 
Scripture not alone by the laws of language, but 
by the experiences of the Church, and by all the 
disclosures of Divine Providence in human so- 
ciety. 
Whatever throws light upon the structure of 
the body, the nature of human faculties, the di- 
vine method of creation and development of hu- 
man life and society, we shall believe to be 
included in Christianity, as trees are included in 
the seeds from which they grow. Whatever in 
the whole range of science, and in the results of 
vt, promotes the welfare of mankind ; whatever 
im political economy augments the productive 
veos of society ; whatever in politics tends to 
urify the State, destroy its enemies, exalt the 
government in wisdom, fidelity, and benignity, 
we shall regard as a part of that great develop- 
vent to which the name of Christ will be forever 
joined, who is the divine fountain from whence 
tlows the vita! influence by which mankind are to 
be exalted from animalism to-Christian manhood. 
Above all material laws, and behind all sensuous 
instruments, is a Living Soul. We receive de- 
voutly records and revelations of the truth 
wrought out in human life and experience by 
that Soul in the past, and with a quick sensibility 
we shall listen to every disclosure of God’s truth 
which he is making through all avenues in our 
own day. 

It is the purpose of the Christian Union, “as 
much as lieth in it,” to avoid controversy. But 





when it is unavoidable it will ‘‘do with its might 
what its hands shall find to do.” But its chief 
endeavor will be to secure good, in the household, 
the church, and the state, by the genial and 
kindly forces of Christianity. Conscience, without 
benignant sympathies, is unchristian. A high 
ideal of human life and society, enforced by a cold 
and severe criticism which disdains all human 
weaknesses and infirmities, is less vulgar than 
ribald scoffing, but is none the less tyrannic and 
Satanic. 

While generous criticism of the views and prac- 
tices of all sects, parties and persons will not be 
disallowed, it is the purpose of this paper, in all 
ways, to bring men’s hearts together. It will 
earnestly strive to encourage good works in all 
sects, to rejoice in the prosperity of each denom- 
ination ; to cover their faults rather than to pro- 
claim them ; to be generously just ; to avoid all 
spite and malice toward enemies; to resist all in- 
luences which tend to separate men from each 
other; to promote kindness and sympathy be- 
tween unlike men; not to disown severity of 
rebuke, and yet mainly to overcome evil with 
good; to promote cheerfulness and innocent 
mirth; to give to conscience an atmosphere of 
benevolence ; to inspire hope, courage, and love in 
every household. It will, in short, seek to diffuse 
that Gospel whose annunciation was, ‘‘Good Will 
to Men,” whose Author and Hero sacrificed his 
own life to save mankind, and whose God and 


Father is named Love. 
H. W. B. 





THE REQUIREMENTS OF OFFICES 
OF TRUST. 

HE many irregularities which have of late 

years been exposed, in national and local 
offices of public trust, show very plainly that these 
offices have not been filled with a proper sense of 
what the requirements of candidates should be. 
If any doubt exists on this subject, a comparison 
of public and private interests dispels it at once. 
Compared according to number, private positions 
of trust exceed public ones as a hundred exceeds 
one, yet comparing the defaleations and irregu- 
larities, those in business circles do not noticeably 
exceed those in public offices. 

The reason need not be long sought for ; it eon- 
sists wholly in difference in manner of selection. 
The merchant, in selecting a clerk, considers not 
only the reputation which the candidates have 
for personal honesty, but also their habits, their 
associations, and their general character as dis- 
played under trial. The candidate for public 
office is examined only as to his party loyalty and 
personal honesty, the lack of proof of his ever 
having committed theft being sufficient evidence 
upon the last named qualification. 

This distinction has no ground of existence, 
even upon the plea of political necessity. Not one 
office in a thousand which are filled by ballot is 
in any sense a political office. Beyond legislative 
bodies, there are scarcely any elective offices in 
which a man’s fitness depends at all upon his 
political affiliations, and political feeling can 
searcely make itself shown in other offices with- 
out dishonest actions resulting therefrom. The 
necessary restraints, precautions and criticisms 
incident to business are almost entirely removed 
when the affairs of a bureau, a post-office, or a 
county clerk’s office are administered by a set of 
men to whom the necessities of their clan are 
allowed for an instant to affect the management 
and expense of business. 

The qualifications of a candidate for any office, 
and particularly for a position of trust, should be 
exactly those of a confidential agent or clerk— 
honesty in all its forms, freedom from bad associ- 
ations, good business habits and abilities, de- 
votion to the interests of the employers, and a 
clear idea as to who his employers really are. A 
clerk, no matter how irreproachable his own per- 
sonal habits, who allows his friends to help them- 
selves from his employer’s money-drawer, is 
properly sent to the penitentiary as an accom- 
plice of thieves. An agent who never steals a 
penny, but who, in buying for his employer, pays 
larger prices to his own friends than he need pay 
elsewhere, is discharged for unfaithfulness, and 
perhaps prosecuted for fraud. <A clerk who can- 
not detect knavish intent in such of his associates 
as every one else suspects is discharged as incom- 
petent, and one who helplessly wrings his hands 
as he sees thieves making off with his employer's 
property is suspected of idiocy, or of cowardice at 
least. 

To purify the administration of public affairs a 
distinction must be made at the polls between po- 





litical and non-political office. Principle and 
policy aifke dictate this. Whatever party gains 
come through the influence of politicians in offices 
of trust must be paid for by the people at large. 
The inevitable result is public distrust. No mat- 
ter how long corruption in office remains unde- 
tected, or how determined party managers may 
be to reform at some future time, detection al- 
ways comes before repentance, and the consequent 
loss of public confidence costs a party more than 
all its unrighteous gains can pay for. The spec- 
tacle of unfaithfulness or incompetence in office 
going unrebuked has a demoralizing effect upon 
many persons in positions of private trust, and 
a whole community must suffer the results of the 
decline of confidence induced thereby. 

If in any town half a dozen men of repute, from 
each party, were to calla meeting for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for non-political offices, the 
principle of having public business transacted by 
business men might be established with but little 
trouble. In some towns this has already been 
done, and no one but wire-pullers and political 
hangers-on has suffered: real party issues re- 
main as distinct as ever. Neither party can de- 
feat a ticket framed in this manner without such 
a purification of itself as will make defeat really 
acceptable to the non-partisan opposition. Com- 
pared with the plan suggested, that of ‘‘ reform” 
party tickets is feeble and unpromising, for re- 
form tickets are generally nominated too late to 
be considered free-will offerings. Towns where 
non-partisan tickets cannot be made to succeed 
should receive prompt attention from missionaries 
and persons interested in the causes of crime. 





USEFULNESS THE TEST OF CHRIS: 
TIAN LOYALTY. 
YF saeteas ping are the Christians who know 
by experience the feeling which animated the 
apostle John when he complained, ‘‘ Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he 
followed not us ; and we forbade him, because he 
followed not with us.” John was, without doubt, 
one of the elect, for he was appointed by the Mas- 
ter himself, and was ‘‘that disciple whom Jesus 
loved ;’ he had learned all he knew of theology 
from Christ in person. He beheld a man doing a 
meritorious work in Christ’s name, and instantly 
his heart was moved, by love and sympathy, 
toward the stranger, and he longed to draw him 
unto the supremely appointed body. But the 
man would not ; so he was forbidden to do good 
any longer. But Jesus said, ‘‘ Forbid him not, 
for he that is not against us is for us.” Doubtless 
this reply is misinterpreted by those who seek in 
it an excuse for the sufficiency of negative virtues, 
but the oceasion for the saying makes it impossible 
that it means less than this: he whois working for 
us is serving us. 

At the present day, more than ever, Christ's 
treatment of this incident needs to be remembered 
and applied. Never before was the world so full of 
that desire for doing good of which Christ himself 
offered so perfect an example. Even the most 
rigid adherent of the doctrine of justification by 
faith now expects the convert to bring forth fruits ° 
meet for repentance. Organized charities are no 
longer managed by the churches alone, noris the 
beauty and necessity of goodness preached only 
from the pulpit. On the other hand, workers for 
man’s good and God’s glory never had so many 
points of intellectual difference between them. 
Outside the churches the reason is demanded for 
every article of faith; inside the churches differ- 
ent interpretations are given of many leading 
tenets of belief. Men love and follow God more 
than ever they did, but they are less inclined to 
believe everything that is told them about Him. 

Whatever may be the final result of the clash- 
ing of opinions (and we are not of those who be- 
lieve that the truth will suffer thereby,) it is 
certain that it is not a time in which to judge a 
man’s loyalty to God by his theological ideas. 
In war-times a man is expected to give no more 
convincing proof of his loyalty than to join the 
army. If correct opinions as to strategic or even 
tactical movements were exacted as proof of 
loyalty, or if for the same purpose a clear under- 
standing of the spirit of the national constitution 
were required, no nation could fill the ranks of 
even a single company. No matter how much 
the commander-in-chief may bemoan the low 
average ability of his generals, he never judges 
their loyalty by their knowledge. Of the men 
who are shot on the picket-line, or bayoneted in 
the breach, not one in ten can explain the essen- 
tial principle of their own form of government, 
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It is for their loyalty as proved by their works 
that we employ them, that we mourn their loss 
and revere their memory. Probably a more 
ignorant and ‘‘unsound” body of theologians 
than the twelve apostles never attempted to 
preach, yet Christ himself sent them forth, and 
their success has never been equaled. It was 
after that first evangelizing tour that they were 
impervious to some of the ordinary truths of 
Christianity, that they slept in the garden, and 
forsook their leader in his moment of greatest 
peril. Even after the miraculous descent of the 
Holy Ghost they were unable to agree on all 
points of belief. ‘‘ Among them that are born of 
woman there hath not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist,” yet it was this greatest of men who, 
after having seen the Spirit descend upon Christ, 
sent from prison to know if he were the Christ. 
Compared with the worst theological relapses of 
honest men in our own time, the offenses of John 
and the apostles were of unspeakable magnitude, 
yet the former was kindly answered, and the lat- 
ter were but gently upbraided, while for the 
works of both forerunner and apostles the church 
has always expressed extreme gratitude. 

The experience of all men in all ages proves 
that fullness of knowledge must neither in politics 
nor religion be exacted as a test of loyalty. When 
a man is found working in a cause which compels 
self-sacrifice, his loyalty must be admitted. No 
matter how desirable it may be that he should 
have more perfect knowledge, his real merits must 
be awarded their appropriate place. While the 
average of human intellect is as low as it now is, 
and while conscience is susceptible, men must be 
expected to take decided ground on all subjects 
above their grasp, but the fact that this action 
comes as much from weakness as from strength 
should forbid any one to regard with distrust men 
or churches whose works are better than their 
faith. Many of the most effective preachers seem 
both narrow and unreasonable in faith, but men 
believe in them as they were asked to believe in 
Christ—‘‘ for the works’ sake.” Many men who 
are called skeptics are prompt to take part in 
charities and other good deeds, and to conform 
their lives to that of the great Exemplar. When 
men doubt the soundness of such persons as we 
have indicated, they would do well to consider 
the proof of Messiahship which Christ instructed 
John’s disciples to carry to their master in prison: 
“The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.” If these good works 
were sufficient to prove that Jesus was indeed the 
long-looked-for Messiah, human endeavors in these 
same directions should satisfy the most rigid in- 
quirer that the workman is inspired by the proper 
spirit. 








BALLOTS, NOT BULLETS. 
N the Old World, at this very moment, there 

_ are anxious forebodings of religious war, grow- 
ing out of the unfortunate union of Church and 
State ; a warof bayonets, not of ballots, to deter- 
mine whether the claim of the Catholic Church to 
supremacy over the State shall be conceded or de- 
nied. In England, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Spain the friends of religious liberty are impressed 
with the need of constant watchfulness to avert 
such a catastrophe. The principle involved in all 
these countries is the same, though the contest in 
each involves peculiarities arising from its past 
history and present condition. The one over- 
shadowing truth, everywhere compelling atten- 
tion, is this: that the Catholic Church still ad- 
heres to her claim of tempdéral power, and of 
supremacy over the State in matters vital to civil 
administration. In Spain, for example, a country 
rent by civil war—waged, thus far unsuccessfully, 
in the interest and with the connivance of the 
Catholic Hierarchy—the Papal Nuncio has taken 
occasion from the appointment of a liberal minis- 
try to menace the Government by the following 
demands, based upon previous unfortunate con- 
cessions, namely : First, that the exercise of any 
non-Catholic creed be forbidden in, Spain. 2. 
That the superintendence of education be trans- 
ferred to the clergy. 3. That the secular power 
be required to co-@perate in suppressing heretical 
teaching and literature. 

The consequences of giving the Catholic priest- 
hood control of the education of the country are 
seen in the gross ignorance of the great mass of 
the Spanish people, not more than one-third of 
whom, after centuries of such ‘‘ superintendence,” 
are able to read! The “suppression of heretical 
teaching and literature” would involve the inter- 





diction of all Protestant books, including King 
James’s version of the Bible. Is it possible thata 
church which, in this age of the world, can make 
demands like these in any country, upon what- 
ever pretence of ancient prerogative, is at heart 
friendly to Republican Government in the United 
States? Why, if the Catholic Church is content 
to stand in this country before the law upon the 
same ground with every other religious denomi- 
nation, and to be restricted to the exercise of 
moral and spiritual functions, should it not be 
willing to make the same concessions in Spain or 
elsewhere? And if, for the sake of enforcing in 
Spain the demands of the Nuncio, the church is 
willing to excite a civil war, how can we answer 
those who say the same church would enforce the 
same demands, in the same way, in the United 
States, if it,could ? 

In this country, however, we settle questions 
of this sort not by bullets, but by ballots. For 
example, in New Jersey, a few days since, the 
people, having watched for many years the course 
of the Catholic priesthood, and feeling the need 
of more specific guarantees of religious liberty, 
incorporated in their State Constitution the fol- 
lowing provisions : 

“ THE LEGISLATURE SHALL PROVIDE FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
AND SUPPORT OF A THOROUGH AND EFFICIENT SYSTEM OF 
FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF ALL THE 
CHILDREN IN THIS STATE BETWEEN THE AGES OF FIVE AND 
EIGHTEEN, 

“NO DONATION OF LAND OR APPROPRIATION OF MONEY 
SHALL BE MADE BY THE STATE OR ANY MUNWCIPAL CORPORA- 
TION TO OR FOR THE USE OF ANY SOCIETY, ASSOCIATION OR 
CORPORATION WHATEVER.” 

Against these provisions, which are thoroughly 
American and necessary to correct existing or 
threatened abuses, the Catholic priesthood ar- 
rayed themselves, in some instances taking the 
question into their pulpits on the Sabbath, and 
circulating negative ballots in the pews for the 
use of Catholic voters. The Catholic Bishop, in 
his official capacity, issued a circular to the clergy, 
telling them to “instruct” the members of their 
congregations to vote against the amendments. 
The priests relied upon the Democratic party to 
aid them, but one Democratic paper at least was 
disgusted by their action, and incited thereby to 
call upon the people, without regard to sect, ‘‘ to 
rally in a solid body in favor of the Amendments, 
and show their disapprobation of any such organ- 
ized Church movement to interfere with the reg- 
ulation of the civil government of the State.” It 
was a Newark paper that made this appeal, and 
with telling effect. In Morristown, it is said, the 
Democrats, almost to a man, refused to vote with 
the Roman Catholics and voted open tickets. 

The Amendments were carried by a majority of 
from 40,000 to 50,000. This is the American way 
of answering the demands of the Catholic priest- 
hood for support of their institutions froin the 
State, and of resisting their efforts to overthrow 
the school system. The ballot, not the bullet, is 
the favorite American weapon, and in this in- 
stance it has certainly proved effective. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—We invite the attention of all the readers and 
friends of the Christian Union to the announcement of 
the Publisher on page 248, from which they will 
learn what is to be done in that department to increase 
the circulation and promote the usefulness of the 
paper. The plans and promises there set forth are 
made, not for show, but to be fulfilled in good faith. 
The Editor and Publisher of this journal, and all their 
assistants, are working, each in his own department, 
with mutual confidence aud sympathy, for one and 
the same end, viz.: to make this a high-toned, Chris- 
tian, Family paper, evangelical but unsectarian, and 
worthy the support of all who love the cause of Christ 
and seek the welfare of the country and the salvation 
of the world. 


—We venture to ask the kind attention of our 
cotemporaries, religious and political, to the announce- 
ments in the present number of what we may, in a 
certain sense, call the “new departure” of the Chris- 
tian Union. There is not one of them all for which 
we do not cherish the most friendly feelings. If any 
of them have spoken of this paper in a critical or 
even unfriendly way, we are more than willing to be- 
lieve that they have done so, according to their own 
judgment, in the interests of truth, and, therefore, we 
have taken no offense, and have no revenges to be 
gratified. The religious journals, especially, of what- 
ever denomination, may rest assured that in spite of 
all differences of opinion and diversities of method, 
we shall seek their welfare, and rejoice in their pros- 
perity. The country is large enough for them and for 
ourselves, and if there is to be any bickering or quar- 
reling in the family, we shall insist upon being counted 
out. If we cannot build up the Christian Union 
without seeking to pull down other religions papers, 
we shall conclude that it has no excuse for living, and 





therefore ought to die, If we see occasion, as we no 
doubt sometimes shall, to criticise their opinions, we 
shall try not to forget that Christianity requires us to 
be not only just and candid, but also * courteous.” 

—The Christian Era (Baptist) thinks that the 
pastors of Boston, though ardently desirous of a visit 
from Moody and Sankey, and ready to do all that they 
can to prepare the way for them, will not be foremost 
to give them an invitation, but wait for a movement 
to that end among laymen. They will ‘assume the 
attitude of followers rather than leaders, not because 
they feel the least desire to have the evangelists stay 
away, as some might argue, but because they desire 
the greatest possible success of their work, if they do 
come.” This attitude is suggested by their experience 
in the case of Mr. Varley, who came at their invitation 
alone, but whose labors, for lack of lay codperation, 
failed of their anticipated fruits. If we are to have 
revivals, the cojperation of the laity with the pas- 
tors is no doubt necessary, and it is well that atter- 
tion should be every where directed to this point, 

—The current reports of Abraham Lincoln's 
Gettysburg speech, though agreeing as to its sub- 
stance, present some differences upon minor and un- 
essential points. The Congregationalist takes this as 
an illustration applicable to the case of the four Evan- 
gelists, whose slightly different accounts of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ do not, it insists, invalidate tbeiz 
honesty, or affect in any way the essential truths in 
which they all agree. “The question is,” says the 
Congregationalist, ** whether the disagreement of wit- 
nesses on non-essentials vitiates the force of their 
agreement upon essentials. Is not the Bible true,jand 
to be received as such, in respect to its main facts and 
its general purpose, while at the same time it may 
harmlessly confuse us as to certain minor matters?” 
The point here is well taken, as every candid person 
must admit; but, upon this ground, what becomes of 
the theory of the literal, verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, so strenuously insisted upon ‘in certain 
quarters as vital to their authority? This claim of 
verbal infallibility has hindered the progress of Chris- 
tianity and exposed the Bible to attacks which the 
true doctrine of inspiration would have averted. The 
Bible is its own witness, and needs not to be buttressed 
by the inventions of men. Left to itself, and not loaded 
down with human dogmas, it goes straight to the 
hearts of men, and is the wisdom and power of God 
unto salvation. 

—The opinion is quite general that Thomas 
Paine was an atheist. We are not familiar with his 
writings and therefore cannot say whether they justify 
or discredit thisopinion; but this extract from his last 
will seems to leave no room for doubt that, in spite of 
his skepticism on other points, he was a believer in 
God: ‘*Reposing confidence in my Creator, God, and 
in no otber Being, for I know of no other, nor believe 
in any other, I Thomas Paine, of the city of New 
York, author of the work entitled ‘Common Sense,’ 
written in Philadelphia, in January, 1776, which 
awakened America toa Declaration of Independence 
on the 4th of July,” ete., étc. 

—The Christian Leader tells an amusing story 
of the Rev. Dr. Burroughs, of Portland, who, while 
spending his vacation at the Isles of Shoals, found 
an old deserted church, which he repaired at his 
own expense and occupied every Sunday during his 
stay, doing no little work on week-days in behalf of 
its benighted owners. At length the time came for 
Dr. B. to return home; and so, one day, bidding his 
late hearers an affectionate farewell, he jumped into 
his sail boat, and was just about to glide away from 
the shore, wheu he heard a loud halloo behind, and 
looking back saw a man hurrying at hot haste down 
the hill. What was the latter’s mission? To present 
the worthy divine with some slight testimonial of the 
respect of his whilom parishioners, no doubt; perhaps 
a gold watch and chain—for they do give such things 
to clergymen—or a crisp bank-note that would make 
him a hundred dollars richer, or something of that 
sort. Alas, for ‘man’s inhumanity to man!” It was 
a bill for the use of the church, which the trustees had 
made moderate in view of the fact that its creditor 
was a clergyman! Exit the Doctor, having paid the 
bill. The Doctor does not go to the Isles of Shoals 
next summer, strange tosay. No doubt the aborigines 
there will look upon this decision as another evidence 
that Christianity is in a decline—that its ministers 
have become utterly mercenary. 

—The Vermont Chronicle is under the impres- 
sion that one of the amendments recently adopted to 
the Constitution of New Jersey requires or allows the 
taxation of church property. We think this is a mis- 
take. The Catholics set up the cry that one of the 
proposed amendments was susceptible of this interpre- 
tation, but it seems to have had no effect, being con- 
trary to common sense. The amendment forbids 
donations of land or appropriations of money on the 
part of the State or of any municipal corporation for 
the use of any sect; but this is a very different thing 
from subjecting church property to taxation. 

—A Methodist paper in the South, an organ of 
the Chureh North, is so forgetful of the Scripture’ in- 
junction, * Be courteous,” that it speaks of “ the as- 
tonishing iguorance or intentional duplicity of the 
New York Methodist in relation to matters in the 
South.” This style of discussion in religious journals 
tends to bring undeserved reproach upon Christianity. 
These papers ought to be so imbued with the spirit of 
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temper, and to force the world to say, ‘‘ How, with all 
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Lesson for Sept. 26, John xi. 47-53; for Oct. 3, 
John xii. 23-33. 

Next, Sunday we have review of the quarter. 
So many schools have missed four or five of the grand 
lessons in John by being closed through August, that 
it might be worth while to devote the review entirely 
to the lost links. Those who have kept up with the 
quarter will find it all the more profitable and refresh- 
ing to go over what they have studied. 





One man, says the London SV. 8. Chronicle, ac- 
counting for his success in building up and keeping 
together a class of young people, gave as one reason 
for success, that he had a “respectful regard for their 
ignorance.” And, adds the Advance, he was not all 
the while making them feel uncomfortable over it. 


The International Committee, at their meeting 
the other day in Chicago, selected the lessons for 1877 
—the first half from the Kings, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and other books covering the history of the Israelites 
prior to the captivity—the last half from the Acts of 
the Apostles. The selections are not announced until 
the English committee sees them. 


More exact grading of Sunday school classes 
was recommended at the recent Michigan Convention 
—a good idea which might be acted upon much more 
than it is by superintendents and teachers. There is 
only this to be borne in mind, however, that if any- 
thing like Common School system is aimed at, there 
will be danger of making mental capacity the stand- 
ard in the Sunday-school. There is soul-training to be 
attended to first, in which case it does not matter 
much if there is a little unevenness in the classes. 


Not often is an out-and-out liberal offer 
launched at the Sunday-school cause as such, and no 
doubt because it takes good care of itself. The latest 
proposal comes from Mr. Wm. Buckneil, of Philadel- 
phia, who moves that one hundred thousand dollars 
be raised asa Baptist centennial offering for the Bap- 
tist Publication Society of that city, the interest of 
which shall be used in gifts for Sunday-schools, Sun- 
day-school libraries, distribution of Bibles, and free 
distribution of religious literature by Philadelphia 
pastors. That Mr. Bucknell means not to have this 
an idle proposition, he offers to subscribe a quarter of 
the sum himself, provided the whole is raised by July 
Ist, 1876. It would be a mortifying thing if that date 
should roll around and find this Sunday-school friend 
waiting to hand over his part. The schools would 
take the balance rather than let the offer fail. 


‘* To the Sunday-schools, of all denominations, 
of the State of Virginia,” is the address of a circular 
just issued by a local committee in Richmond; and 
the invitation is to a general convention of representa- 
tives from them all, at which Sunday-school matters 
may be considered. ‘ Only let us assure you,” say the 
committee, ‘‘as we conscientiously can and do, that 
we deem this not second in importance to any recent 
religious movement in the State, and we look forward 
to a meeting equal in interest and good results to any 
religious meeting held in this city for years past.” 
Among the Richmond signers of the call are many 
well-known citizens, the name of whose chairman, 
Robert Stiles, Esq., will meet more than one eye of 
recognition in circles elsewhere. The convention 
meets Oct. 6, and promises much for the future of 
Virginia Sunday-schools. 


When all the Scotch congregations come around 
(and they nearly all have) to hymn-singing and organ- 
playing, and learn to love both, let them thank the 
Sunday-schools, which in so many instances have 
trained them up to the appreciation of this part of 
worship. The wave of Mr. Sankey’s songs has lately 
rolled over Scotland, and still rolls, so that there is a 
fair chance of hearing before long that ** harmoniums” 
sound in Reformed Presbyterian churches, and that 
“Hold the Fort” has as much right asa psalm-tune 
every where. 


To keep the growing up boys and girls (young 
men and women we have to call them) within the in- 
fluence of the Sunday-school just when they are most 
apt to get out of it, a church in England—the Vines 
Congregational, of Rochester—has what it calls a 
Christian Institute, which is made up solely of this 
class of scholars. They have separate class-rooms, are 
taught by “friends in the church of mature age and 
judgment,” meet every Sunday afternoon for the 
study of the Scriptures, and during the week have 
young people’s prayer-meetings, organize into a mu- 
tual improvement society, have literary exercises, 
and now and then break up into acricket club. In 
this way the church has the satisfaction of holding its 
rising and its restless generation under its wings. ut 
why separate these young persons from the Sunday- 
school proper? The aim now is to bring into it the 
whole congregation. 





St, George and St. Michael. 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
UNDER THE MOAT. 


T was some time ere they discovered that 

Scudamore was missing from the castle, but there 
was the hope that he had been taken prisoner; and 
things were growing so bad within the walls, that 
there was little leisure for lamentation over individual 
misfortunes; unless some change, as entire as unex- 
pected—for there seemed no chance of any except the 
king should win over the Scots to take his part— 
should occur, it was evident that the enemy must 
speedily make the assault, nor could there be a doubt 
of their carrying the place—an anticipation which, as 
the inevitable drew nearer, became nothing less than 
terrible to both bousehold and garrison. True, their 
conquerors would be of their own people, but battle 
and bloodshed and victory, and, worst of all, party- 
spirit, the marquis knew, destroy not nationality 
merely, but humanity as well, rousing into full pos- 
session the feliue beast which bas his lair in every man 
—in many, it is true, dwindled to the household cat, 
but in many others a full sized, only sleepy tiger. To 
what was he about to expose his men, not to speak of 
his ladies and their children! 

On the other hand, ever since the balls had been fly- 
ing about his Rouse, and the stones of it leaving their 
places to keep them company, the loyalty of the mar- 
quis had been rising, and he had thought of his pris- 
oner-king ever with growing tenderness, of his faults 
with more indulgence, and of the wrongs he had done 
his family with more magnanimity and forgiveness, 
so that, for his own part, he would have held out to 
the very last. 

“And truly were it not better to be well buried 
under the ruins,” he would say to himself, looking 
down with a sigh at his great bulk, which added so 
much to the dismalness of the prospect of being, in 
his seventieth year, a prisoner or a wanderer—the 
latter a worse fate even than the former. To be no 
longer the master of his own great house, of a many 
willing servants, of all ready appliances for liberty 
and comfort, while the weight of his clumsy person 
must still hang about him, and his unfitness to carry 
the sme go on increasing with the bulk to be carried 
—such a prospect required something more than loy- 
alty to meet it with equanimity. Tothe young and 
strong, adventure ought always to be more attractive 
than ease, but none save those who are themselves 
within sight of old age can truly imagine what an 
utter horror the breach of old habits and loss of old 
comforts is to the aged. 

But to the good marquis it was consolation enough 
to repeat to himself the text from his precious Vul- 
gate: Scimus enim: For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens. 

For the ladies, so long as their father-chief was with 
them, they were at least not too anxious. Whatever 
was done must be the right thing. and in the midst of 
tumult and threat they were content. If only their 
Edward had been with them too! 

But surrender, even when the iron shot was driving 
his stately house into showers of dirt, the marquis 
found it hard indeed to contemplate. The eastern 
side of the stone court was now little better than a 
heap of rubbish, and the hour of assault could not be 
far off, although as yet there had been no second sum- 
mons, but he could not forget that, though the castle 
was his, it was not for himself but for his king he held 
it garrisoned, and how could he yield it without the 
approval of his sovereign? The governor shared in 
the same chivalry with his father, and was equally 
anxious fora word from the king. But that king was 
a prisoner in the hands of a hostile nation, and how 
wus he to receive message or return answer? Nay, 
how were they to send message or receive answer, not 
even knowing with certainty where his majesty was, 
and but presuming that he was still at Newcastle? 
And not to mention difficulties at every step of the 
way, their house itself was so beset that no one could 
issue from its gates without risk of being stopped, 
searched, detained until it should have fallen. For 
the besiegers knew well enough that lord Glamorgan 
was still in Ireland, straining his utmost on behalf of 
the king, and what more likely than that he should, 
with the men he was still raising in Ireland, make 
some desperate attempt to turn the scales of war, 
striking first, i6 might well be, for the relief of his 
father’s case? 

These things were all pretty freely spoken of in the 
family, and Dorothy understood the position of affairs 
as well as any one. And now at length it seemed to 
her that the hour had arrived for attempting some re- 
turn for Raglan’s hospitality. No service she had 
hitherto stumbled upon had any magnitude in her 
eyes, but now—to be the bearer of dispatches to the 
king!—It would suffice at least, even if it turned outa 
failure, to prove her not ungrateful. But she too had 
her confidant, and in the absence of lord Glamorgan 
would consult with Caspar. 

Meantime the marquis had made matters worse by 





sending a request to colonel Morgan that he would 
grant safe passage for a messenger to the king, with- 
out whose command he was not at liberty to surrender 
the place. The answer was to the effect that they ac- 
knowledged no jurisdiction of the king in the business, 
and that the marquis might keep his mind easy us far 
as his supposed duty to his majesty was concerned, for 
they would so compel a surrender that there could be 
no reflection upon him for making it. ‘ 

Caspar, fearful of the dangers she would have to en- 
counter, sought to dissuade Dorothy from her medi- 
tated proposal—but feebly, for every one who had 
anything noble in his nature, and Caspar had more 
than his share, was influenced by the magnanimity 
that ruled the place. Indeed he told her one thing 
which served to clench ber resolution—that there was 
a secret way out of the castle, provided by his master 
Glamorgan for communication during siege: more 
he was not at liberty to disclose. Dorothy went 
straight to the marquis and laid her plan before him, 
which was that she should make her escape to Wyfern, 
and thence, attended by an old servant, set out to 
seek the king. 

“There is no longer time, alas!” returned the mar- 
quis. ‘‘I look for the final summons every hour.” 

“Could you not raise the report, my lord, that you 
have undermined the castle, and laid a huge quantity 
of gunpowder, with the determination of blowing it 
up the moment they enter? That would make them 
fall back upon blockade, and leave us a little time. 
Our provisions are not nearly exhausted, and when 
fodder fails, we can eat the borses first.” 

“Thou art a brave lady, cousin Dorothy,” said the 
marquis. ‘* But if they caught and searched thee, and 
found papers upon thee, it would go worse with us 
than before.” R 

*““Please your lordship, my lord Glamorgan once 
showed me such a comb as a lady might carry in her 
pocket, but so contrived that the head thereof was 
hollow and could contain dispatches. Methinks Cas- 
par could lay his hand on the comb. If I were but at 
Wyfern! and thither my little horse would carry me 
in less than an hour, giving all needful time for cau- 
tion too, my lord!” 

“ By George, thou speakest well, cousin!” said the 
marquis. ‘ But who should attend thee?” 

“Let me have Tom Fool, my lord, for now have I 
thought of a betterment of my plan: he will guide me 
to his mother’s house by by-ways, and thence can I 
cross the fields to my own—as easily as the great hall, 
my lord.” 

“Tom Fool is a mighty coward,” objected the mar- 
quis. 

‘*So much the better, my lord. He will not get me 
into trouble through displaying his manhood before 
me. He hath besides a face long enough for three 
roundheads, aud a tongue that can utter glibly enough 
what soundeth very like their jargon. Tom is the 
right fool to attend me, my lord.”’ 

“* He can’t ride; he never backed a horse in his life, 
I believe. No, no, Dorothy. Shafto is the man.” 

* Shafto is much too ready, my lord. He would ride 
over my hounds. I want Tom no farther than his 
mother’s, and there will be no need for him to ride.” 

“ Well, itisa brave offer, my child, and I will think 
thereupon,” said his lordship. 

All the rest of the day the marquis and lord Charles, 
with two or three of the principal officers of house 
and garrison, were in conference, and letters were 
written both to his majesty and lord Glamorgan. Be- 
fore they were finally written out in cipher Kaltoff 
was sent for, the comb found, its content gauged, and 
the paper cut to suit. 

About an hour after midnight, Dorothy, lord 
Charles, and Caspar stood together in the workshop, 
waiting for Tom Fool, who had gone to fetch Dick 
from the stables. Dorothy had the comb in her pock- 
et. She looked pale, but her gray eyes shone with 
courage and determination. She carried nothing but 
awhip. A keen little lamp borne by Caspar was all 
their light. 

Presently they heard the sound of Dick’s hoofs on 
the bridge. A moment more and Tom led him in, 
both man and horse looking somewhat scared at the 
strangeness of the midnight proceeding. But Tom 
was, notwithstanding, glad of the office, and ready to 
risk a good deal in order to get out of the castle, where 
he expected nothing milder at last than a general 
massacre. 

Lord Charles himself lifted foot after foot of the 
little horse to be satisfied that his shoes were sound, 
then made a sign to Caspar, and gave his hand to Dor- 
othy. Caspar took Dick by the bridle, and led him 
up to the wall near the door. Lord Charles and Doro- 
thy followed. But Tom, observing that they placed 
themselves within a chalk-drawn circle, hung back in 
terror: he fancied Caspar was going to raise the devil. 
Yet he knew that within the circle was the only 
safety, a word from Dorothy turned the scale, and he 
stood trembling by her side. Nor was he greatly con- 
soled to find that, as he now thought, iustead of the 
devil coming to them, they were going to him, as, 
with the circle upon which they stood, they began to 
sink, through a stone-faced shaft, slowly into the 
foundations of the keep. Dick also was frightened, 
but happily his faith was stronger than his imagina- 
tion, and a word now and then from his mistress, with 
an occasional pat from her well-known hand, sufficed 
to keep him quiet. 

At the depth of about thirty feet they stopped, and 
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found themselves facing a ponderous door, studded 
and barred with iron. ©aspar took from his pocket a 
key about the size of a goose quill, felt about for a 
moment, and then with a slight movement of finger 
and thumb, threw back a dozen ponderous bolts with 
f great echoing clang; the door slowly opened, and 
they entered a narrow vaulted passage of stone. Lord 
Charles took the lamp from Caspar, and led the way 
with Dorothy: Tom Fool came next, and Caspar fol- 
lowed with Dick. The lamp showed but a few feet of 
the walls and roof, and revealed nothing in front until 
they had gone about a furlong, when it shone upon 
what seemed the live rock, ending their way. But 
again Caspar applied the little key somewhere, and 
immediately a great mass of rock slowly turned on a 
pivot, and permitted them to pass. 

When they were all on the other side of it, lord 
Charles turned and held up the light. Dorothy turned 
also and looked; there was nothing to indicate whence 
they had come. Before her was the rough rock, seem- 
ingly solid, certainly slimy and green, and over its 
face was flowing a tiny rivulet. 

“See there,” said lord Charles, pointing up; ‘that 
little stream comes the way thy dog Marquis and the 
roundhead Heywood came and went. But I challenge 
anything larger than a rat to go now.” 

Dorothy made no answer, and they went on again 
for some distance in a passage like the former, but 
soon arrived at the open quarry, whence Tom knew 
the way across the fields to the high road as well, he 
said, as the line of life on his own palm. Lord Charles 
lifted Dorothy to the saddle, said good luck and good 
bye, and stood with Caspar watching as he rode up 
the steep ascent, until for an instant her form stood 
out dark against the sky, then vanished, when they 
turned and re-entered the castle. 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE UNTOOTHSOME PLUM. 





T was a starry night, with a threatening of 
moonrise, and Dorothy was anxious to reach the 
cottage before it grew lighter. But they must not get 
into the high road at any nearer point than the last 
practical, for then they would be more likely to meet 
soldiers and Dick’s feet to betray their approach. Over 
field after field, therefore, they kept on, as fast as Tom, 
now and then stopping to peer anxiously over the next 
fenee or into a boundary ditch, could lead the way. 
At last they reached the place by the side of a bridge 
where Marquis led Richard off the road, and there they 
scrambled up. 

*O Lord!” cried Tom, and waked a sentry dozing 
on the low parapet. 

““Who goes there?” he cried, starting up, and catch- 
ing at his carbine which leaned against the wail. 

* Oh, master !”’ began Tom, in a voice of terrified 
appeal; but Dorothy interrupted him. 

“Tam an honest woman of the neighborhood,” she 
said. ‘* An’ thou wilt come home with me, I will afford 
thee a better bed than thou hast there, and also a 
better breakfast, I warrant thee, than thou had a 
supper.” 

“That is, an’ thou be one of the godly,” supple- 
mented Tom. 

“I thank thee, mistress,” returned the sentinel, “ but 
not for the indulgence of carnal appetite will I forsake 
my post. Who is he goeth with thee?” 

“A fellow whose wit is greater than his courage, and 
yet he goeth with many for a born fool. A parlous 
coward he is, else might he now be fighting the Amalek- 
ites with the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. Yet 
in good sooth he serveth me well for the nonce.” 

The sentry glanced at Tom, but could see little of 
him except a long white oval, and Tom was now col- 
lected enough to put in exercise his best wisdom, 
which consisted in holding his tongue. 

“ Answer me then, mistress, how, being a godly wo- 
man, as I doubt not from thy speech thou art, thee 
rides thus late with none but a fool to keep thee com- 
pany ? Knowest thou not that the country is full of 
soldiers, whereof some, though that they be all true- 
hearted and right-minded men, would not mayhap 
carry themselves so civil to a woman as corporal Bear- 
banner? And now, I bethink me, thou comest from 
the direction of Raglan!” 

Here he drew himself up, summoned a voice from 
his chest a story or two deeper, and asked in magiste- 
rial tone: 

“Whence comest thou, woman? and on what busi- 
ness gaddest thou so late ?’’ 

“Tcome from visiting at afriend’s house, and am 
now almost on my own farm,” answered Dorothy. 

The man turned to Tom, and Dorothy began to re- 
gret she had brought him: he was trembling visibly 
and his mouth was wide open with terror. 

“See,” she said, “how thy gruff voice terrifieth the 
innocent! If now he should fall in a fit thou wert to 
blame.” 

As she spoke she put her hand in her pocket, and 
taking from it her untoothsome plum, popped it into 
Tom’s mouth. Instantly he began to make such 
strange uncouth noises that the sentinel thought be 
had indeed terrified him into a fit. 

“I must get him straightway home. Good night, 
friend,” said Dorothy, and giving Dick the rein, she 
was off like the wind, heedless of the shouts of the 
sentinel or the feeble cries of pursuing Tom, who, if he 
could not fight, could run. Following his mistress at 
creat speed, he was instantly lost in the darkness, and 
the sentinel, who had picketed his horse in a neighbor- 





ing field, sat down again on the parapet of the bridge, 
and began to examine all that Dorothy had said with 
a wondrous inclination to discover the strong points 
in it. 

Having galloped a little way Dorothy drew bridle 
and halted for Tom. As soon as he came up, she re- 
leased him, and telling him to lay hold of Dick’s mane 
and run alongside, kept him at a fast trot all the way 
to his mother’s house. 

The moon had risen before they reached it, and Dor- 
othy was therefore glad when she dismounted at the 
gate to think she need ride no farther. But while Tom 
went in to rouse his mother, she let Dick have a few 
bites of the grass before taking him into the kitchen— 
lest the roundheads should find him. The next 
moment, however, out came Tom in terror, saying 
there was a man in his mother’s closet, and he feared 
the roundheads were in possession. 

“Then take care of thyself, Tom,” said Dorothy, and 
mounting instantly, she made Dick scramble up into 
the fields that lay between the cottage and her own 
house, and set off at full speed across the grass in the 
moonlight—an ethereal pleasure which not even an 
anxious secret could blast. 

Through a gap in the hedge she had just popped into 
the second field, when she heard the click ofa flint-lock, 
and a voice she thought she knew, ordering her to 
stand: within afew yards of her was again a roundhead 
soldier. If she rode away he would fire at her; that 
mode of escape therefore she would keep for a last 
chance. The moon by this time was throwivg an un- 
clouded light from more than half a disk upon the 
field. 

Keeping a sharp eye upon the man’s movements, she 
allowed him to come within a pace or two, but the mo- 
ment he would have taken Dick by the bridle, she was 
three or four yards away. 

“Fright not my horse, friend,’ she said.—* But 
how!” she added, suddenly rememberivg him. “Is it 
possible? Master Upstill! Gently, gently, little Dick! 
Master Upstill is an old friend.—What! hast thou too 
turned soldier? Left thy last and lapstone, and turned 
soldier, master Upstill?”’ 

“Thave left all and followed him, mistress,’ answered 
Castdown. 

“Art sure he called thee, master Upstill ?”’ 

*“T heard him with my own ears.” 

“Called thee to be a shedder of blood, master Up- 
still?” 

“Called me to be a fisher of men, and thee I catch, 
mistress—thus,’”? returned the man, stepping quickly 
forward and making another grasp at Dick's bridle. 

It was all Dorotby could do to keep herself trom 
giving him a smart blow across the face with her whip, 
and riding off. But she gave Dick the cut instead, and 
sent him yards away. 

* Poor Dick! poor Dick!” she said, patting his neck; 
“be quiet; master Upstill will do thee no wrong. Be 
quiet, little man.” 

As she thus talked to her genet, Upstill again drew 
near, now more surly than at first. 

“Say what manner of woman art thou?” he demand- 
ed, with pompous anger. ‘** Whence comes thou, and 
whither does thee go?” 

“Home,” answered Dorothy. 

**What place calls thee home?” 

“Why! dost not know me, master Upstill? When I 
was a little one, thou didst make my shoes for me.” 

“*T trust it will be forgiven me, mistress. Truly I had 
ne’er made shoe for thee an’ I had foreseen what thee 
would come to! ForI make no farther doubt thou art 
a consorter with malignants, harlots, and papists.” 

Again he clutched at her bridle, and this time, 
whether it was Dorothy’s or Dick’s fault, with success. 
Dorothy dropped the bridle, put her hand in her 
pocket, struck Dick smartly with her whip, and as he 
reared in consequence, drew it across Upstill’s eyes, 
and so found the chance of administering her bolus. 

It was thorougbly effective. The fellow left his hold 
of the bridle, and began a series of efforts to remove it, 
which rapidly grew wilder and wilder, until at last his 
gestures were those of a maniac. 

“There!” she cried, asshe bounded from him, “ take 
thy first lesson in good manners. No one can rid thee 
of that mouthful, which is as thy evil words returned 
to choke thee!—Thou hadst better keep me in sight,” 
she added, as she gave Dick his head, “ for no one else 
can free thee,” 

Upstill ceasedhis futile efforts, caught up his carbine, 
and fired—not without risk to Dorothy, for he was far 
too wrathful to take the aim that would have insured 
her safety. But she rode on unburt, meditating how 
to secure Upstill when she got him to Wyfern, whither 
she doubted not he would follow her. Her difficulties 
were not yet past, however, for just as she reached her 
own ground, she was once again met by the order to 
stand. 

This time it came in a voice which, notwithstanding 
the anxiety it brought with it, was almost as welcome 
as well-known, and yet made her tremble for the first 
time that night: it was the voice of Richard Heywood. 
Dick also seemed so know it, for he stood without a 
hint from his mistress, while, through the last hedge 
that parted her from the little yet remaining of the 
property of her fathers, came the man she loved—an 
enemy between her and her own. 

The marquis’s request to be allowed to communicate 
with the king had been an unfortunate one. It in- 
creased suspicion of all kinds, rendered the various 
reports of the landing of the Irish army under lord 





Glamorgan more credible, roused the resolution to 
render all communication impossible, and led to the 
drawing of a cordon around the place that not a soul 
should pass unquestioned. The measure would indeed 
have been unavailing had the garrison been as able as 
formerly to make sailies; but ever since colonel Mor- 
gan received his reinforcement, the issuing troopers 
had been invariably met at but a few yards from home, 
and immediately driven in again by largely superior 
pumbers, Still the cordon required a good mahy more 
men than the besieging party could well spare without 
too much weakening their positions, and they had 
therefore sought the aid of all the geutlemen of puritan 
politics in the vicinity, and of course that of Mr. Hey- 
wood. With the men his father sent, Richard himself 
offered his services, in the hope that, at the coming 
fall of the stronghold, he might have a chance of being 
useful to Dorothy. They had given the cordon a wide 
extension, in order that an issuing messenger might 
not perceive his danger until he was too far from the 
castle to regain it, and they by capturing him might 
acquire information. Hence it came that posts could 
be assigned to Richard and his men within such a dis- 
tance of Redware as admitted of their being with their 
own people when off duty. 





CHAPTER LIII. 
FAITHFUL FOES. 


ic EARING Upstill’s shot, and then Dick’s 

hoofs on the sward, Richard fortunately judged 
well and took the right direction. What was his 
astonishment and delight when, passing hurriedly 
through the hedge in the expectation of encountering 
a cavalier, he saw Dorothy mounted on Dick! What 
form but hers had been filling soul and brain when be 
was startled by the shot! And there she was before 
him! He felt like one who knows the moon is weaving 
a dream in his brain. 

“Dorothy,” he murmured tremblingly, and his voice 
sounded to him like that of some one speaking far 
away. He drew nearer, as one might approach a be- 
loved ghost, anxious not to scare her. He laid his 
hand on Dick’s neck, half fearful of finding him buta 
shadow. 

* Richard!” said Dorothy, looking down on him be- 
nignant as Diana upon Endymion. 

Then suddenly, at her voice and the assurance of her 
bodily presence, a great wave from the ocean of duty 
broke thunderous on the shore of his consciousness. 

“Dorothy, I am bound to question thee,’ he said: 
*“*whence comest thou? and whither art thou bound?” 

“If I should refuse to answer thee, Richard?’ re- 
turned Dorothy with a smile. 

“Then must I take thee to headquarters. And be- 
think thee, Dorothy, how that would cut me to the 
heart.” 

The moon shone full upon his face, and Dorothy saw 
the end of a great scar that came from under his hat 
down on his forehead. 

“Then will I answer thee, Richard,” she said, with a 
strange trembling in her voice. “ I come from 
Raglan.” 

*“ And whither art going, Dorothy?’ 

“To Wyfern.” 

“On what business ?”’ 

“Were it then so wonderful, Richard, if I should 
desire to be at home, seeing Wyfern is now safer than 
Raglan? It was for safety I went thither, thou know- 
est.” 

“Tt might not be wonderful in another, Dorothy, 
bué@in thee it were truly wonderful; for now are they 
of Raglan thy friends, and thou art a brave woman, 
and lovest thy friends. I would not believe it of thee 
even from the mouth of thy mother. Confess—thou 
bearest about thee that thou wouldst not willingly 
show me.” 

Dorothy, as if in embarrassment, drew from her 
pocket her handkerchief, and with it a comb, which 
fell on the ground. 

* Prithee, Richard, pick me up my comb,” she said, 
then, answering his question, continued, ‘‘\—No, I have 
nothing about me I would not show thee, Richard: 
wilt thou take my word for it?” 

When she had spoken, she held out her hand, and 
receiving from him the comb, replaced it in her 
pod&ket. But a keen pang of remorse went through 
her heart. 

“T @m aman under authority,” said Richard, “and 
my orders will not allow me. Besides thou knowest, 
Dorot&y, although it involves such questions in casu- 
istry as I cannot meet, men say thou art not bound to 
tell the truth to thine enemy.” 

* An’ thou be mine enemy, Richard, then must thou 
satisfy thyself,” said Dorothy, trying to speak in a 
tame of offense. But while she sat there looking at 
him, it seemed as if her heart were floating on the top 
of a great wave out somewhere in the moonlight. Yet 
the conscience-dog was awake in his kennel. , 

Richard stood for a moment in silent perplexity. 

** Wilt thou swear to me, Dorothy,” he said at length, 
“that thou hast no papers about thee, neither art the 
bearer of news or request or sign to any of the king’s 
party?” 

“Richard,” returned Dorothy, “ thou hast thyself 
taken from my words the credit: I say to thee again, 
satisfy thyself.” 

* Dorothy, what am I to do?” he cried. 

“Thy duty, Richard,” she answered. 

** My duty is to search thee,” he said. 
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Dorothy wassilent. Her heart was beating terribly, 
but she would see the end of the path she bad taken, 
ere she would think of turning. And she would trust 

tichard.—Would she then have him fail of his duty? 
Would she have the straight-going Richard swerve? 
Even in the face of her mhideuly fears, she would en- 
counter anything rather than Richard should for her 


sake be faise. But Richard would not turn aside. 
Neither would he shame her. He would find some 
way. 


id, and sliding 





“Do then thy Guty, Richard,” she s: 
from her saddle, she stood before bi, oue hand grasp- 
ing Dick’s mane. 

There was no defiance in her tone. 
mitting, assured of deliverance. 

What was Richard to do? Never man was more 
perplexed. He dared not let her pass. He dared no 
more touch her than if she had been Luna herself 
standing there. He would not had he dared, and yet 
he must. She was silent, seemed to herself cruel, aud 
begau bitterly to accuse herself. She saw his hazel 
eyes slowly darken, then begin to glitter—was it with 
gathering tears? The glitter grew aud overflowed. 
The man was weeping! The tenderness of their ccm- 
mon childhood rushed back upon her ina great wave 
out of the past, ran into the rising billow of present 
passion, and swelled it up till it towered and broke: 
she threw her 2rm round his neck and kissed him. He 
stood in a dumb eestasy. Then terror lest he should 
think she was tempting him to brave his conscience 
overpowered her. 

* Richard, do thy duty. 
in anguish. 

Richard gave a strange laugh as he auswered, 

“There wasa time when I had doubted the sun in 
heaven as soo as thy word, Dorothy. This is surely 
aneviltime. Tell me, yea or no, hast thou missives to 
the king or any of his people? Palter not with me.” 

But such an appeel was what Dorothy would least 
willingly encounter. The necessity yet difficulty of 
escapiug it stimulated the wits that hed been over- 
clouded by feeling. Alightappeared. She broke into 
areal merry laugh. 

“What a pair of fools we are, Richard!” she said. 
“Ts there never an honest woman of tiny persuasion 
near—one who would show me ne favor? Let such an 
one search me, and tell thee the truth.” 

** Doubtless,” answered Richard, laughing very dif- 
ferently now at his stupidity, yet immediately com- 
initting a blunder: ‘there is mother Rees!” 

**What a baby art thou, Richard!” rejoined Dorothy. 
“She is as good a friend of mine as of thine, and would 
doubtless favor the wiles of a woman.” 

“True, true! Thou wast always the keeuerof wit, 
Dorothy—as becometh a woman. What say’st thou 
then to dame Upstill? She is even nowat the farm 
there, whence she watches over her husband while he 
watches over Raglan. Will she answer thy turn?” 

“She will,” replied Dorothy. ‘‘And that she may 
show me no favor, here comes her husband, who shall 
bear a witness against me shall rouse in her all the 
malice of vengeance for her injured :pouse, whom for 
his evil language, as thou shalt see, I have so silenced 
as neither thou nor any man can restore him to 
speech.” 

While she spoke, Upstill, who bad followed his en- 
emy as the sole hope of deliverance, drew near, in 
such plight as the dignity of narrative refuses tu de- 
ascribe. 

“Upstill,” said Richard, * What meaneith this? 
Wherefore hast thou left thy post? And above all, 
wherefore bas thou permitted this lady to pass un- 
questioned ?”’ 

Sounds of gurgle and strangulation, with other cog- 
nate noises, Was all Upstill’s response. 

“Indeed, Mr. Heywood,” said Dorothy, “*he was so 
far from neglecting his duty and ailowing me to pass 
unquestioned, that he insulted me grievously, averring 
that I consorted with maliguant rogues und papists, 
and worse—the which diove me to punish him as thou 
seest.”’ 

“Cast-down Upstill, thou hast shamed thy regiment, 
earrying thyself thus toa gentlewoman,” said Richard. 

* Then he fired his carbine after me,” said Dorothy. 

* That may have been but bis duty,” returned Rich- 
ard, 

“And worst of all,” continued Dorothy, “he said 
that bad he known what i should grow to, he would 
never have made shoes for me When I was an infant.— 
Think on that, master Hey wood!” 

“Ask the lady to pardon thee, Upstill. 
nothing for thee,” said Richard. 

Upstill would have knelt, in lack of other mode of 
petition strong enough to express the fervor of his 
desires for release, but Dorothy was content tosee bina 
punished and would not see him degraded. 

** Nay, master Upstill,” she said, “I desire not that 
thon shouldst take the measure of my foot to-night.— 
Prithee, master Heywood, wilt thou venture thy 
fingers in the godiy man’s mouth for me? Here is the 
key of the toy, asucket which will pass neither teeth 
nor throat. I warrant thee it were no evil thing for 
many a married woman to possess.—I will give it thee 
when thou marsriest, master Heywood, though, good 
sooth, it were hardly fair to my kind!” 

So saying she took a ring from her finger, raised from 
ita key, and directed Richard how to find its hole in 
the plum. 

“There! 


She was but sub- 


Regard not me,” she cried 


IT can do 


Follow us now to the farm, and find thy 


wife, for we need her aid,” said Richard, as he drew 





by the key the little steel instrument from Upstill’s 
mouth, and restored him to the general body of the 
articulate, 

Thereupon he took Dick by the bridle, and Dorothy 
and he walked side by side, asif they had been still 
boy and girlas of old—for of old it already seemed. 

As they went, Richard washed both plum aud ring 
in the dewy grass, and restored them, putting the ring 
upon her finger. 

“With better light I will one day show thee how the 
thing worketh,” she said, thanking him. ‘ Holding it 
thns by the ends, thou seest, it will bear to be pressed ; 
but remove thy finger and thumb, and straight upon a 
touch it shooteth its stings in all directions. And yet 
another day, when these troubles are over and honest 
folk need no longer tight each other, I will give it thee, 
Richard.” 

“Would that day were here, Dorothy! But what 
can honest people do, while St. George and St. Michael 
are themselves at odds?’ 

“Mayhap it but seemeth so, and they but dispute 
across the yule-log,”’ said Dorothy; “and men down 
here, like the dogs about the fire, take it up, and fall a 
worrying each other. But the end will crown all.” 

* Diserown some, I fear,”’ said Richard to himself. 

As they reached the farm-house, it was growing light. 
Upstill fetched his dame from her bed in the hayloft, 
ynd Richard told her, in formal and authoritative 
mauner, what he required of her. 

“JT will search her!’ answered the dame from 
between her closed teeth. 

“Mistress Vaughan,” said Richard, “if she offer thee 
evil words, give her the same lesson thou gavest her 
husband. If ali tales be true, she is not beyond the 
need of it.—Search her well, mistress Upstill, but show 
her no radeness, for she hath the power to avenge it 
in 2 parlous manver, having gone to school to my lord 
Herbert of Ragian. Not the less must thou search her 
well, else will T look upon thee as no better than one 
of the malignants.” 

The woman cast a glance of something very like 
bate, but mingled with fear, upon Dorothy. 

“T like not the busiuess, captain Heywood,” she 
said. 

* Yet the business must be done, mistress Upstill. 
And heark’ee, for every paper thou findest upon her, 
I will give thee its weight in gold. Icare not what it 
is. Bring it hither, and the dume’s butter-scales 
withal.”’ 

“1 warrant thee, captain!’ she returned, ‘‘Come 
with me, mistress, and show what thou hast about 
thee. But, good sooth, [ would the sun were up!” 

She led the way to the rick-yard, and round towards 
the sunrise. It was the month of August, and several 
new ricks already stood facing the east, yellow, and 
beginning to glow like a second dawn. Between the 
two, mistress Upstill began her search, which she 
made more thorough than agreeable. Dorothy sub- 
mitted without complaint. 

At last, as she was giving up the quest in despair, 
her eyes or her fingers discovered a little opening in- 
side the prisoner’s bodice, and there sure enough was 
a pocket, and in the pocket a slip of paper! She drew 
it out in triumph. 

“That is nothing,’ said Dorothy: ‘give it me. 
And with flushed face she made a snatch at it. 

‘Holy Mary!” cried dame Upstill, whose protese 
tantism was of doubtful date, and thrust the paper 
into her own bosom, 

“That paper hath nothing to do with state affairs, I 
protest,’ expostulated Dorothy. ‘1 willgive thee ten 
times its weight in gold for it.”’ 

But mistress Upstill had other passions besides ava- 
rice, and was not greatly tempted by the offer. She 
took Dorothy by the arm and said, 

* An’ thou come not quickly, 1 will cry that all the 
parish shall hear me.” 

* I tell thee, mistress Upstill, on the oath of a Chris- 
tian woman, it is but a private letter of mine own, and 
beareth nothing upon affairs. Prithee, read a word or 
two, and satisfy thyself.” 

“Nay, mistress, truly I will pry into no secrets that 
belong not to me,” said her searcher, who could read 
no word of writiug or print either. ‘ This paper is no 
longer thine, and mine it never was. It belongeth to 
the high court of parliament, and goeth straight to 
captain Heywood—whom | will inform concerning the 
bribe wherewith thou didst seek to corrupt the con- 
science of a godly woman.” 

Dorothy saw there was no help, and yielded to the 
grasp of the dame, who led her like a culprit, with 
burning cheek, back to her judge. 

When Richard saw them bis heart sunk within him. 

“What hast thou found?” he asked gruffly. 

“T have found that which young mistress here 
would have had me cover with a bribe of ten times 
that your honor promised me for it,’ answered the 
woman. “She had it in her bosom, hid in a pocket 
little bigger than a crown-piece, inside her bodice.” 

‘Ha, mistress Dorothy! is this true?’ asked Richard, 
turning on ber a face of distress. 

“It is true,” answered Dorothy, with downcast eyes 
—fer more ashamed, however, of that which had not 
been discovered, and which might have justified 
Richard’s look, than of that which he noay held in his 
hand. ‘ Prithee,” she added, “do not read it till I 
am gone.” . 

“That may hardly be,” returned Richard almost 
sullenly. ‘Upon this paper it may depend whether 
thou go at all.” 


” 











“Believe me, Richard, it hath no importance,” she 
said, and her blushes deepened. ‘I would thou 
wouldst believe me.” 

But as she said it, her conscience smote her. 

Richard returned no answer, neither did he open 
the paper, but stood with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Dorothy meantime strove to quiet her conscience, 
saying to herself: ** It matters not: I must marry him 
oue day—an’ he will now have me. Hath not the 
woman told him where the silly paper was hid? And 
when I am married to him, then will I tell him all, 
and doubtless he will forgive me.—Nay, nay, I must 
tell him first, for he might not then wish to have me.— 
Lord! Lord! what a time of lying itis! Sure for my- 
self Lam no better than one of the wicked!”’ 

But now Richard, slowly, reluctantly, with eyes 
averted, opened the paper, stood for an instant mo- 
tionless, then suddenly raised it, and looked at it. His 
face changed at once from midnight to morning, and 
the sunrise was red. He put the paper to his lips, and 
thrust it inside his doublet. It was his own letter to 
ber by Marquis! She had not thought to remove it 
from the place where she had carried it ever since re- 
ceiving it. 

“And now, master Heywood, I may go where I 
will?’ said Dorothy, venturing a half-roguish, but 
wholly shamefaced glance at him. 

But dame Upstill was looking on, and Richard 
therefore brought as much of the midnight as would 
obey orders, back over his countenance, as he an- 
swered: 

“Nay, mistress. An’ we had found aught upon thee 
of greater consequence it might have made a question. 
But this hardly accounts for thy mission. Doubtless 
thou bearest thy message in thy mind.” 

“What! thou wilt not let me goto Wyfern, to my 
own house, master Heywood ?” said Dorothy in a tone 
of disappointment, for ber heart now at length began 
to fail her. 

“Not until Raglan is ours,’ answered Richard. 
“Then shalt thou go where thou wilt. And go where 
thou wilt, there will I follow thee, Dorothy.” 

From the last clause of this speech he diverted Mrs. 
Upstill’s attention by throwing her a gold noble, an 
indignity which the woman rightly resented—but 
stooped for the money! 

“Go tell thy husband that I wait him here,’ he 
said. é 

“Thou shalt follow me nowhither,” said Dorothy 
angrily. ‘‘ Wherefore should I not go to Wyfern and 
there abide? Thou canst there watch her whom thou 
trustest not.” 

“Who can tell what manner of person might not 
creep to Wyfern, to whom there might messages be 
given, or whom thou mightest send, credeneed by 
secret word or sign ?”’ 

“Whither, then, am I to go?’ asked Dorothy with 
dignity. 

* Alas, Dorothy!” answered Richard, ‘there is no 
help: I must take thee to Raglan. But comfort thy- 
self—soon shalt thou go where thou wilt.” 

Dorothy marveled at her own resignation the while 
she rode with Richard back to the castle. Her scheme 
was a failure, but through no fault, and she could 
bear anything with composure except blame. 

A word from Richard to colonel Morgan was suffi- 
cient, A messenger with a flag of truce was sent in- 
stantly to the castle, and the firing on both sides 
ceased. The messenger returned, the gate was open- 
ed, and Dorothy re-entered, defeated, but bringing 
her secrets back with ber. 

“Tit for tat,’’ said the marquis when she had re- 
counted her adventures. ‘Thou and the roundhead 
are well matched. There is no avoiding of it, cousin! 
It is your fate, as clear as if your two horoscopes had 
run into one. Mind thee, hearts are older than 
crowns, and love outlives all but leasing.” 

** All but leasing!’’ repeated Dorothy to herself, and 
the but was bitter. 

(To be continued.) 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
} 
UT of the dark the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light; 


We see not yet the full day here, 
But we do see the paling night; 


And Hope, that lights her fadeless fires, 
And Faith, that shines, a heavenly will, 
And Love, that courage reinspires,— 
These stars have been above us still. 
Rey. S. LONGFELLOW. 
ai, 

The contemplation of the divine Being and the ex- 
ercise of virtue are, in their own nature, so far from 
excluding all gladness of heart, that they are per- 
petually sources of it. In a word, the true spirit of 
religion cheers as well as composes the soul; it ban- 
ishes. indeed, all levity of behavior, all vicious and 
dissolute mirth, but in exchange fills the mind witha 
perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheerfulness, and an 
habitual inclination to please others as well as to be 


pleased in itself. 
ADDISON. 


IIl. 

“Contented!” said the tortoise; ‘‘ what a dull idea 
to be just contented! I am contented myself after a 
fashion; but you are trying to seem happy, and that 
is a very different thing.” 
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“Well, but happy; I am happy,” persisted the 
robin. 

“That must be then because you know nothing of 
what is coming,” suggested the tortoise. ‘“ As yet, 
while the open weather lasts, you can pick up your 
favorite worms and satisfy your appetite. But when 
the ground has become so hard that the worms can- 
not come through, or your beak get at them, then 
what will you do?” 

“ Are you sure that will ever happen?” inquired the 
robin, 

“Oh, certainly, in the course of the winter; indeed, 
it may happen any day now, which makes me anxious 
to be asleep and out of the way.” 

“Oh, well, if it happens now I shall not mind ita 
bit,” cried the robin; “there are plenty of berries 
left!” 

“ But supposing it should happen when all the berries 
are gone?” said the tortoise, actually teased at not 
being able to frighten the robin out of his singing pro- 
pensities. 

“Nay, but if it comes to supposing,” exclaimed 
robin, “I shall suppose it won’t, and so I shall be 
happy still.” 

* But I say it may happen,” shouted the tortoise, 

“And L ask, will it?” rejoined the robin. 

“Which you know I cannot answer,” retorted the 
tortoise. ‘* Nobody knows exactly about the weather 
or the berries beforehand.” 

“Then let nobody trouble himself beforehand,” said 


the robin. 


Mrs. Gatry. Parables from Nature. 


av. 
Be what you are; this is the first step toward be- 
coming better than you are. 
J.C. HARE. 
Vn 
The Hand once pierced for sins of mine 
This morning made the dew-drops shine. 
ANONYMOUS. 
i 
Humility and meekness escape many a burden and 
many a blow, always keeping peace within and often 
without, too. 
LEIGHTON. 
VIL. 
And in her tongue is the law of kindness. 
PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 





Uppermost Cop ics. 








PRSESTS AND MINISTERS. 
(The Nation.) 


HE Protestant minister addressing his con- 

gregation does so as an American citizen, whose 
highest allegiance is avowedly due to the American 
Government, and who acknowledges that his highest 
political duty is to obey the law of the land. He ad- 
dresses them, too, as a fellow-citizen, and as in all 
respects a man like themselves, whose duty it is to 
lead them in certain religious exercises, in which, 
however, they take part, or may take part, as fully as 
he does. Some of his functions, such as the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, are peculiar to him, but 
they do not clothe him with supernatural authority 
for other and different purposes. The ecclesiastical 
tribunals, too, to which he is amenable, are composed 
of American citizens, and are only in part clerical— 
the laity are fully represented in them. Though last, 
not least, the sermon or other address of the minister 
to the people always has been in the Protestant 
Church, and is now more than ever, a discussion of 
some topic by a man of exceptional qualifications, in 
the presence of the congregation, and by no means an 
utterance of the divine oracles. If the audience do 
not like his methods or do not agree with his conclu- 
sions, they dismiss him, and provide themselves with 
another orator, and the attention they give him is the 
attention of indulgent critics rather than that of dis- 
ciples. They are guarded by tradition, by education, 
and by temperament from ascribing to his words any 
authority beyond what the force of his arguments and 
their general estimate of his character and ability give 
them. His preaching a political sermon, or his offer- 
ing political advice in the pulpit, therefore, has never 
been seriously objected to on the ground that it was 
likely to exert an unhealthy or unlawful infiuence on 
his flock, or force upon them considerations which 
were likely to separate them in thought or feeling 
from the rest of the community, or to weaken their 
allegiance to the State. What bas been said against it 
is that it has a tendency, by presenting the minister to 
the world as a partisan debating subjects on which his 
authority was not specially weighty, to lessen his in- 
fluence, and diminish popular respect for his office, 
when he came to speak of things purely spiritual. 

The position of a Catholic bishop or priest is widely 
different. He is in the first place appointed, or remoy- 
able at pleasure, by a foreign prince who claims para- 
mount jurisdiction, by divine appointment, over all 
tbe governments in the world, in all matters which he 
chooses to pronounce spiritual or pertaining to the 
spiritual, and who holds himself able, when speaking 
under certain conditions—to the absence or presence 
of which nobody can testify but himself—to decide 
absolutely on the right or wrong of every question of 
human interest. In the second place, the bishop or 
priest, though nominally an American citizen, is in his 





ecclesiastical character clothed with an authority so 
tremendous and supernatural, and belongs to an or- 
ganization so vastly transcending the State in power, 
importance, and duration, that his citizenship inevita- 
bly seems a trifling and insignificant thing. He has 
no fixed domicile, and cannot have. Neither his will, 
his reason, nor his interest has anything to do with 
determining the place of his abode. He is in New 
York to-day, but he may to-morrow be transferred to 
Patagonia or China by a power which in his eyes bears 
about the same proportion to the State or the United 
States as God Almighty to a black beetle. Nor is he 
bound to the political community, as the Protestant 
minister is, by those ties of family to which patriotism 
owes so much, if not all, of its force. He has neither 
wife nor children nor home, and the great object of 
denying them to him is to prevent any distraction of 
his devotion from the interests of the Church, or any 
strong sympathy with the purely secular hopes or 
ideals or repugnances of the community in which he 
is quartered. 

Moreover, he does not discuss in the presence of his 
congregation; he does not debate with them or balance 
arguments, or seek to persuade or convince them. He 
hardly even instructs them; he promulgates the law 
in the name of the church, and the law armed with 
sanctions of the most terrible and imposing character. 
He has no doubts on any of the problems of the uni- 
verse. If he refrains from speaking on any knotty ques- 
tion of the day, it is not because he has nothing to say, 
or no solution to offer, but because he considers the 
matter indifferent, or one around which the feeble 
reason of his flock may be safely allowed to play free- 
ly. Itis true that when he speaks, he does not always 
speak or profess to speak the mind of the church; but 
then, even the obiter dicta of persons who are the daily 
and exclusive exponents of the mind of the Judge 
Eternal are hints which a worshiper, even if strong- 
minded and educated, will not feelit safe to disregard. 
They are hints which the ignorant worshiper is sure to 
take as the utterances of Supreme wisdum. The con- 
duct of a good Catholic in the discharge of his publie 
duties must make either for or against the interests of 
the visible church. If it makes against them, he is 
hindering the sole means provided by Almighty God 
for the salvation of mankind from everlasting damna- 
tion; and of these interests, who knows so much as the 
clergy? Who else, indeed, knows anything? When- 
ever, therefore, a priest advises a Catholic how to 
vote, or tells him what the welfare of the church re- 
quires, even if it be in the street, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the layman treats it as the advice of a feilow- 
citizen, to be taken or left at his discretion. Common 
prudence, if no other consideration were present, 
would require him to regard it as a voice from the 
other world, which might save or ruin him. 

It will be, in short, a sore day for the United States 
when the people of this country allow themselves to 
be seduced into the belief that the Church of Rome 
has become reconciled to republicanism or to liberty 
of thought, or to anything else which recognizes the 
existence of any rule of conduct, in small things or in 
great, not furnished by herself, or that the Catholic 
clergy have the least intention of putting themselves 
on the same level with or using the same weapons as 
the Protestant clergy on the school question, or any 
other question which is likely to affect their own 
power, either nearly or remotely, directly or indirect- 
ly. It must not be forgotten that the Protestant 
Church is a body of sects, without fixity of organiza- 
tion or discipline or purpose or doctrine—part of the 
state, and blended with the state in a thousand ways, 
and changing in beliefs and composition from genera- 
tion to generation; while the Catholic Church is a vast 
machine, belonging to no country, submitting itself to 
no authority, asserting itself against all authority, and 
served by a body of ecclesiastics who have severed all 
earthly ties in order to serve it more effectually, and 
who are governed by orders more completely than 
any army; and that its policy, and designs, and mo- 
tives are veiled in the strictest secresy, and that no 
pledge or promise of any of its agents can bind or 
conclude it in any manner. The duty of the state 
towards these agents is therefore plain, and settled by 
much experience, and that is, to legislate exactly as 
the secular interests may seem to require, but to make 
no agreements or treaties with them, and to be affect- 
ed by no concessions or compromises they may offer, 
and not to be frightened by any use they may make 
of such phrases as “religious liberty” or “equal 
rights.””’ The policy to whigh they have adhered for 
ages is to ask for everything, including the govern- 
ment of the country by an archbishop, but to take 
what they can get, and always after a rebuff to play 
the martyr, and, when further gains are hopeless, to 
settle down cheerfully until the public irritation has 
subsided, and then try again. The bishops and priests 
die, and come and go, but whoever they are, and 
whatever they may say, we know that they do and 
must believe the whole of our political and social 
fabric, our government, our marriage, our education, 
our religion and manners, to be a monstrous and 
beastly revolt against God and his ministers. Any 
priest who professes he does not so regard them may 
be doing his duty, but any American voter who is led 
into careiessness or indulgence by these professions 
is not doing his duty. No church occupies or can 
occupy the same relation to the state as the Roman 
Church, and it may therefore be properly made the 
object of extraordinary vigilance and distrust. 





A BLOODLESS HISTORY. 
(Newark Daily Advertiser.] 


LD meer the week just ended our State has 
adjudicated calmly, without riot or popular 
disturbance, without even the begetting or expression 
of personal hates, the same grave issue which Bismarck 
and Gladstone look upon as the gravest peril which 
menaces the peace of Europe. 

The result affords great encouragement. On both 
sides there was a commendable frankness. The 
Catholics told us that their Church bad mnghts as if of 
rather than in the State, and that our time honored 
theories of the entire isolation of each from the other 
were sinful and a wrong to their conscience. On the 
other hand we, and by that pronoun we mean the 
people of New Jersey and not any school of political 
doctrinarians, insisted that this divorce of the adminis- 
trative powers of the two great agents of beneficence, 
the State and the Church, was imperatively necessary 
to the safety of our institutions, that while we held 
firmly to the fullest religious liberty we would have 
no ecclesiastical dictation, because the influence which 
any one church may acquire in a government of the 
State is always used intolerantly towards other 
denominations. So strong was this conviction, that a 
couple of years ago, when a powerful Protestant 
denomination in New York was offered a large 
appropriation of public money, it declined it rather 
than sanction any such use of one man’s money to in- 
culeate another man’s religion and we do not believe 
that any Protestant sect would dare accept State 
moneys for its doctrinal schools. These latter are 
magnificently maintained by private gifts from 
wealthy men. 

This spirit of toleration grows upon its own roots, 
The whole tendency of the common school is to beget 
a religious liberalism. In the very abstention from 
teaching any creed or belief there is a reverence for 
the religion and an obeisance to the individual coy- 
science which puts a higher value and nobler dignity 
upon faith than it can have under any compulsory or 
official indoctrination. The common school creates 
neither Catholics nor Protestants. It seeks only to 
cultivate an intelligent love of truth—the one attri- 
bute which all religions claim—and to leave the mind 
of the young to the guidance of those most interested, 
in the family and from the altar, and out of that sys- 
tem has come a deep affection for this impartial] 
instructor which pervades the whole mass of the com- 
munity which can claim an ancestry in this country. 
It has been found safe in all our past history. The 
opposition to it comes about exclusively from those 
who have not been long enough in the country to learn 
its healthful lessons, those who have come to us as 
refugees from an opposing system, which they would 
still fain bring with them, establishing here the curse 
from which they fled. 

Looking at these conditions fairly, we do not share 
in any fear of religious war upon American soil. If it 
ever comes, it will be decided within a month. The 
struggle would be only momentary and its results 
would be eternal. 


MOODY AND SANKEY, 
(Christian Register.] 

HERE seems to be a general expectation that 

the next winter is to be one of great religious 
interest, and if the interest is only healthy and whole- 
some we shall be glad to experience and witness its 
increase. Our chief apprehension arises from an ap- 
parent dependence upon the returned revivalists 
rather than upon the constant and abiding conditions 
of Christian progress. In many places the represent- 
atives of religion are waiting to hear Mr. Moody 
preach and Mr. Sankey sing before they can expect 
men to be very near to God or God to be very close to 
men. It may be very well to give our traveled 
countrymen their due; but it is not well to magnify 
their offices at the expense of the regular work of the 
church, or to virtually concede that the activity of 
God depends mainly upon their presence and solicita- 
tion. 

We trust, however, that we are not too critical, 
There are persons in every community who can be 
reached only by such itinerant agencies. We do not 
mean to be willfully blind to any real good which they 
can accomplish. Of course they will have a great 
hearing. If their work shall result in causing multi- 
tudes to cease to do evil and learn to do well, and not 
in merely exciting a transient emotionalism, we shall 
rejoice most heartily. They are entitled to fair play 
and righteous judgment. 


THE GOSPEL FOR FRANCE. 
(Springfield Republican.) 

HERE is no nobler gospel being preached in 

France to-day than that of Emile Girardin, the 
great, and perhaps the greatest, journalist. It is the 
gospel of peace. In a series of brilliant articles he 
labors seriously with his countrymen to bring them to 
consider whether glory and revenge are not, after all, 
brutal and vulgar sentiments which are pulling France 
down to ruin. He depicts the follies and mistakes of 
Frenchmen sharply, yet with such fidelity and with 
such wealth of illustration from the history of their 
own and other peoples that his essays are arousing a 
very gratifying response. Waterloo went unavenged, 
and within forty years the chief foes of that day were 
allies. It is not impossible but that Sedan also may be 
forgiven. 
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Che Aittle Folks. 


MY LITTLE SUMMER BOARDER. 
By Mrs. J. G. BURNETT. 


or my carpets trip four little feet, 

And to my fond heart exquisitely sweet 

Is my little lads’ rollicking glee. 
Yet often I’ve thought, fondly thought, but in vain, 
Could a baby-girl’s laughter but join in the strain, 











How sweet then the full harmony. 


And lo, as if fairies my wishes had heard, 
Or carried on wing of that magical bird 
That with many a message hath flown, 
One bright summer morning there came to my door } 
A sweet little sprite such as often before 
I had wished I could claim as my own. 


Asif born to the manner, she joined in the noise, 
The frolic and glee of my two little boys, 
Was parcel and part of the flock. 
As pink as a rose-bud, as white lily fair, 
Ihe same heaven-blue eyes and bright sunny hair— 
You'd swear they all came of one stock. 


And as weeks vanished by us I thought so myself, 
For the sweet little fairy and mischievous elf 
Seemed one of the precious home nest. 
And I scarce could believe that the time would soon come 
When her presence no longer would brighten our home 
Or her laughter ring out with the rest. 


But e’en as she came the wee fairy departed, 

And left us one morning alone and sad hearted~ 
Fled away with the birds and the flowers. 

With the rest of the songsters she came in the spring, 

Like them with the blossoms of summer took wing 
To bless fairer regions than ours. 





THE STORY OF AVYAR. 


By HeLen C. WEEKS. 


eS. knows the seven wise men of 
Greece, but does everybody know as well that 
the Tamils or Malabars have also their seven wise men? 
—only four are women. And this is howit all hap- 
pened. 

Vedamoli, the grandfather of the seven wise people, 
a holy Brahmin, who looked forward to spending his 
old age asa hermit in asacred wood, sat one night with 
his son Perali, a boy twelve years old, looking up to 
the stars and talking of wonderful things. Beyond 
the water-tanks and tke narrow river lay the Pariah 
village, where the poor outcasts lived apart; and as he 
looked and told Perali how these outcasts were born 
from the feet of Brahma and therefore to be trodden 
upon forever, down fell a bright star and rested on 
one of the mud huts. Old Vedamdli was a prophet. 
Perhaps people would call him clairvoyant were be 
living now. At any rate he knew that in the hut a 
child had just been born who some day would marry 
this gentle and wise Perali, and went sorrowing to his 
bed. 

With morning light, as he went to the tank to wash 
in the holy water, and met other Brahmins there on the 
same errand, he took counsel with them. Nota word 
about his own son, for the very thought of marriage 
to a Pariah would have made him lose caste. Instead, 
he pictured the misfortunes which must come to all 
Brahmins through this terrible baby, till the holy men 
shivered and shook, and a Sudra was sent to call the 
Pariah father. He came crawling on the ground that 
his shadow even might not pollute the sacred Brah- 
mins, and listened in terror as old Vedamdli warned 
him of the trouble to come. 

“Which ought to suffer,” said Vedamdh, “a dog of 
a Pariah or the revered caste of Brahmins? What will 
you do?” 

“Take her,” said the meek father. ‘* Doas you will. 
Truly, from the beginning women are only evil.” 

The baby was brought by its wailing mother, and 
all declared for death. Vedamili alone felt pity as he 
looked at the little thing, and said: 

“No, do not kill it. Send it away to some far-off 
place and we shali escape. Let the river-god save her 
if he will.” 

Some one brought a bamboo box. The mother lined 
it with soft grass and laid the baby in, and Perali, 
grave and troubled, watched them all with his soft 
black eyes. 

“ Look, my child,” old Vedamdli said, “and see if 
there be any mark by which she might be known.” 

Perali bent over the box a moment, then returned 
and said she hada distinct black mark on the right 
leg. The mother, hiding her face, turned aside, and in 
an instant the swift current hurried the box away. 
Brahmius and Pariahs turned homeward, and, as 
a few months later Vedamdli died without further 
explanation, little more was thought about it all. 

Far down the river floated the little box, till next 
morning it passed a village and a Brahmin, who by 
the river bank was performing the morning ceremo- 
nies. So singular a box must hold treasure, he thought, 

and waded out to it to find only a smiling girl-baby. 
No children had come to his house, though he prayed 
daily for them; and believing the gods had answered 
his prayer in this way, he took her home, and, as she 
grew, educated her as his own daughter. 


| her husband saw the fatal black mark of which he 


, find for yourselves how terribly wide are the caste di- 
| Visions. 


was instructed in philosophy like all Brahmins, and 
like them, too, traveled to visit holy places and con- 
verse With saints and hermits for his improvement. 
In these travels he came at last to the baby’s adopted 
father, and the Brahmin, finding him wise and well 
instructed, talked with him with great delight, and 
finally begged him to remain and be asason. Perali 
consented, and as time went on the natural result fol- 
lowed. The baby, grown into a beautiful girl, became 
Perali’s wife, he, supposing her the old Brahmin’s 
daughter, and for some months they lived together in 
perfect happiness. 

But one morning as she made her oblations in the 
sunshine, and the wind blew about her light garment, 


had had no thought before, and remembered the 
Pariah baby he had seen committed to the water. 

He was in despair. Such despair as you can hardly 
understand unless you read some book on India and 


Gratitude toward his father-in-law made him 
silent, and after long thought he stole away at night 
without a word to either. Sure that some dreadful 
offense had been committed, the old Brahmin ordered 
his daughter to follow in search of her husband, and 
never return without him. She found him at a choul- 
try or inn, but not one word would he speak, nor 
would he allow her to come near him. So for five 
days she followed him weeping and imploring some 
explanation. The sixth came, and, worn out, she fell 
asleep, and Perali almost heart-broken stole away 
again, this time not to be found. A father’s orders 
must be strictly obeyed. She dared not return home 
lest some one should say she had killed her husband, 
and wandered through the forest calling upon some 
wild animal to devour her. 

Once more a holy Brahmin came to the rescue, 
pitied her grief, listened to her story, and took her 
home to his own house. There she lived with his 
three daughters, growing so dear to all of them that 
when the good man died nobody wondered that he 
gave her an equal share with his own children. Her 
portion built a shettruwm, or home for pilgrims, and 
here she lived absorbed in religious duties and in ex- 
changing experiences with passing pilgrims. Her 
pretty cheeks grew thin and her eyes had a far-off 
look as if waiting for some one, and everywhere pil- 
grims talked of her as a saint and devotee. 

At last, worn with penances and long journeyings, 
Perali came to the shettrum, and, like other pilgrims, 
listened to her story. Neither knew the other, and 
how astonished was Perali to discover his gpwn wife in 
this holy woman. Even now caste was too strong for 
him, and without making himself known once more 
he stoleaway. Grieved and astonished, she followed, 
saying: 

“How am I wrong? There must be some dreadful 
fault iv me that I can never know, for just so my hus- 
band fled from me.” 

Perali could not bear it. 
and bundle. 

“Tam your husband. You are my loved wife,” he 
said. “There is no fault in youof yourown. Oniy 
for religious reasons I left you, and you are so holy 
and faithful I can receive you again if only you prom- 
ise to do exactly and without question all that I tell 
you.” 

She promised, and hereafter they traveled together, 
and in time seven children were born; such children 
as the world has never since seen, for all spoke imme- 
diately, and had the wisdom of hermits. Perali or-| 
dered her to leave them in the woods in the open air, 
and though all her feelings as a mother rose in rebel- 
lion, she kept her word, and went weeping to the 
Banyan tree under whose shade she laid them. Each 
one spoke some word of comfort as she turned away. 
The first said: 

“The Deity found me and let me grow wonderfully 
to my birth. Dost thou now doubt that he will 
provide for me further? Go. Put thy trust in him, 
and follow his ways.” 

The second said: 

“God provides even for a frog shut in a stone. 
Shall he do less for me? Why art thou anxious for 
me? Be comforted, and go.” 

The third said: 

“God has brought me into the world and determined 
my fate. Is he perhaps dead? He surely will not let 
me starve. Go, dear mother, and fear nothing for my 
sake.” 

The fourth said: 

“Ts not the egg surrounded with a hard shell, and 
God notwithstanding gives life to the little bird with- 
in? Thus will he also feed me. Do not be troubled, 
but cheerful and confident in his providence.” 

So the remaining three spake, and all had some wise 
and comforting saying for the poor mother who left 
them and wandered on. All were found and cared 
for. One by a kiug; another by a washerman; an- 
other by a poet and philosopher; another by a toddy- 
man; another by a wise Brahmin; another by an 
outcast or Pariah. 

Avyar, for it is only now that her story begins, fell 
into the poet’s hands, and lived at the same time as 
three famous kings, Sholen, Sheron and Pandien, 
about the ninth century. 

Laugh as you may and will at her origin, she was a 
live woman nine hundred years ago, real as Elizabeth 
or Bloody Mary, and made little books from which 


He threw down his staff 








In the meantime young Perali grew into a tall lad, 
¢ 


the Tamil children read at this day. To be sure, they 


do not understand a word of them, nor can even a 
master know all the meanings, for so wise was Avyar 
that each sentence has five different interpretations, 
and sometimes more. But then, who do understand 
all they read, and why should it always be expected? 
The Tamil wise men say that Avyar knew chemistry 
and medicine, and discovered the famous calpam, 
which preserves life, by which she lived to be two 
hundred and forty. 

The good missionary through whom I know all this 
adds that the sentences of the first book each begin 
with a letter of the Tamil alphabet, and so it is called 
‘“*The Golden Alphabet of the Tamils.” 

They are little proverbs and wise sayings, some of 
which I know you will understand even if the Tamil 
children do not: 

“*Learn whilst thou art young.” ‘‘ Do not say more 
than thou hast seen.” ‘Do not use thy bands for 
mischief.” 

In the midst of dozens of precepts like this comes 
one which I know has in some mysterious way been 
handed down to all good New England children: 
“ Bathe on each Saturday night.” ‘ 

Here it ail ends. The chronicle does not tell us if 
Perali and his nameless wife ever saw the seven again. 
All we know is that four women, Avyar, Uppay, 
Vallie and Urnvay, and three men, Tirovalluwer, 
Adigaman and Kavviler, lived and died among the 
Tamils, and are to this day known and read, holding 
there very much the same place that Shakespeare and 
Milton do with us. 





JENNIE TRYONS WHOOPING COUGH. 
By C. C 


Bog TRYON was a little orphan girl, who 
was placed by her guardians, grandmother and 
Uncle Dick, at a boarding-school in the city. The 
Misses Condit, who képt the school, took Jennie one 
summer to the sea-side. While there she was exposed 
to the whooping-cough. Just after this the crowning 
glory of the summer vacation was reached, viz., the 
visit to grandma and Uncle Dick in the country. The 
Misses Condit left Jennie there with a sigh of reluct- 
ance, saying to themselves, ‘The child will be pretty 
well spoiled for the next few weeks. It will take 
several months to get her into orderly ways again.” 

Soon after Jennie’s arrival at her grandmother’s 
she said to that dear old lady, *‘I have never had the 
whooping-cough, have [?”’ 

“No, child. Have you been with children who had 
it?” 

“Yes, grandma. If I should have it, I couldn’t go 
back to school, could I?” 

“Well, no, it wouldn’t do. You would have to re. 
main here until you were nearly over it. Icould not 
let you expose other children.” 

Now this conversation caused Jennie the wildest joy. 
She had heard that the whooping-cough took six weeks 
to run up hill (or down) before the crisis, then as many 
more to recover entirely from it. 

Twelve weeks of freedom, and play, and fun! Then 
her best, her dearest friend, Mary Fisher, the minister’s 
daughter, had had it. What lovely times they would 
have together! All these hopeful anticipations Jeunie 
kept to herself. Perhaps she would not have the 
whooping-cough after all, and then she would have to 
go back to school, and rules, and restraint. She 
watched her throat with trembling anxiety, until she 
began to cough. Wasit only an ordinary cough, or was 
it the much longed for disease? Certainly it sounded 
like a genuine whoop which preceded the coughing, 
and so grandmaand Uncle Dick pronounced it. 

Jennie’s pleasure was bardly to be wondered at 
when we remember that the most tender love encircled 
her here, and that being regarded as an invalid all 
sorts of pleasant things were planned for her: long 
drives with Uncle Dick, and special privileges from 
grandma, such as being allowed to dress up in some of 
the quaint old gowns that were carefully laid away in 
trunks in the attic. I must confess that dear old 
grandma had rather a hard time of it, for as the dis- 
ease made progress she had often to rise at night and 
give Jennie her medicine, and pound her on her back 
when she choked; but children, the best and kindest 
of them, never realize the mauy weary steps that are 
taken for them, And Jennie herself had pretty hard 
times occasionally, when she would grow black in the 
face with excessive whooping and coughing; but then 
the pleasures with which each day was filled amply 
made amends. How happily passed the afternoons 
when Mary Fisher could come and see her. These two 
little girls would play by the hour, generally in the 
most perfect harmony. Their favorite resort was the 
big attic, full of trunks, which contained all sorts of 
odds and ends, to afford them amusement and delight. 
Sometimes they would take old table covers, and 
scarfs, and shawls, and wind them around their little 
forms and appear down stairs as Turks, or brigands, 
or peasants, or grand ladies; and sometimes they 
would array themselves in grandma’s old gowns and 
caps, and placing spectacles on their noses, would 
make a call upon grandma and Uncle Dick. 

Upon one occasion they came down thus attired. 
They had named themselves sister Hepzibah and 
sister Abigail. Entering the parlor with great dignity, 
as became their extreme age, Jennie began the con- 
versation thus: ‘* How do you do, Mrs. Tryon and Mr. 
Tryon? Allow me to present to you my sister, Mis@ 
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Abigail. I have not seen you since the death of my 
brother Hezekiah, Perhaps you saw the advertise- 
ment about him in the paper.” 

“The advertisement!’ said Uncle Dick, looking be- 
wildered. 

“You mean obituary, sister Hepzibah,”’ said Mary, 
who seldom used words incorrectly. 

“Oh, yes, the obituary,” assented Jennie. ‘ He was 
very ill, and had to have his throat launched.” 

Here Uncle Dick burst into very irreverent laughter. 

‘““Well, it was launched or blanched or something 
like that,” said Jennie, saved from further explana- 
tion by a violent fit of coughing. 

“Take a gum drop,’ said Mary, in a soothing tone; 
and then she continued, “sister Hepzibah was up a 
great deal at night with brother Hezekiah, and so she 
took a violent cold. I trust she will be spared to me, 
but we cannot tell what a day may bring forth.” 

This was said in such a heart-broken tone that 
Uncle Dick laughed again, and grandma’s eyes twin- 
kled in a way unsuited to the mournfulness of the 
occasion. The little people tried to keep their funereal 
faces, but failing in the effort, they brought their visit 
to an untimely close. Jumping up with great agility 
for such an old lady, Jennie exclaimed, ‘*‘ You shan’t 
laugh, you spoil all the fun.” 

Mary used to be told by her mother, when she went 
to play with Jennie, “Remember you must come 
home promptly at four o’clock;” and such was the 
child’s obedience, that if the excitement of play were 
not too great for her to hear the old church clock, as 
it struck one, two, three, four, she would say at once, 
** Now it is time for me to go home.” 

On her birthday she was granted the pleasure of 
taking tea with Jennie, and remaining until her father 
came for her. Oh, the joy of a long, uninterrupted 
afternoon of play! First, they went into the garden 
for a game of croquet; then Uncle Dick gave them a 
nice swing under the apple-tree; after that there was 
the usual rush for the attic, with its never-ending de- 
lights. 

‘* Let’s play miser,”’ said Mary. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jennie. ‘Now we are too young 
ladies, very, very poor, and take in sewing. We must 
go and see how the poor old man is next door, who is 
so feeble, and has almost nothing to eat.” 

So the little girls went to the corner of the attic 
where hung a linen coat and hat belonging to Uncle 
Dick. They pretended to rap on the door, and to hear 
some one tell them to come in. 

‘“*How are you to-day?’ Jennie asked, addressing 
the sick man. ‘ We have brought you some jelly ang 
beef tea, and ’agnificent oranges. The beef tea is a 
very good masonic.” 

**Masonic!” said Mary, scornfully. ‘* What do you 
mean, now? I suppose you mean it’s a tonic.” 

“Don’t speak so cross and so loud,” said Jennie; 
** you will disturb our sick friend bere.” 

As to the replies of the “sick friend ”’ to the inquiries 
of the young ladies, we cannot vouch for them, as the 
old man was in reality nothing but a cast-off coat and 
hat, therefore his powers of speech were rather lim- 
ited! But the little girls talked at him, if they did not 
talk tohim. The next act in the play was a summons 
to the old man’s funeral. He had died suddenly and 
left them his property, which proved to be millions of 
dollars. Hence the name of “ Miser’ for the play. 

“Millions, and millions, and millions of dollars!” 
said the little girls, asif money was as easy to be had as 
stones in the street. It was comical to see them, with 
their newly acquired wealth, buying first a carriage 
and a pair of horses, with which they would drive out, 
scattering money to all the poor children they saw, 
and sometimes taking them home and dressing them 
in silk and velvet attire. (You must remember, chil- 
dren, this was a play of two little girls, who were not 
very old, or very wise in their ways of bestowing 
charity.) Their excitement became intense when they 
came to the building and furnishing of a gorgeous 
marble palace, the like of which had never been seen. 
There was to be a red room, and a blue room, anda 
green room, and a pink room. 

“Tn the blue room,” said Mary, “ we must have all 
the things on the bureau to match. We must have a 
pin-cushion with a beau-ti-ful bird of paradise in the 
center, and white beads around that, and blue around 
that, and blue and silver cord around the edge.” 

As they talked, the play became as real as if they 
had been as rich as princesses, and were actually fur- 
nishing a marble palace. 

“Now,” said Jennie, “‘ our house is finished, and we 
are going to give a party, and invite all our friends. 
If the evening is warm they will want to walk on the 
lawn, around the fountain. Let us get dressed for the 
evening.” 

So they arrayed themselves as gorgeously as possible, 
aud the hour having arrived for their guests to appear, 
stood to receive them. They courtesied, and smiled, 
and greeted with many kind words the crowds of 
peopie that were supposed to be entering their doors, 
After a while their friends sought the beautiful lawn, 
hung with Chinese lanterns. Just here a catastrophe 
occurred. Mary and Jennie were separated—supposed 
to be entertaining their guests in different parts of the 
grounds. Allat once Mary was startled by a fright- 
ened cry from Jennie. 

‘*Come here, Mary, quick, quick!” 

Running to her, Mary found Jennie with her eyes 
fixed upon a dark part of the attic which the after- 
noon shadows had begun to throw into obscurity. 





“See there!” said Jennie, clutching Mary’s dress in 
terror, and then hiding her eyes. 

**See what?” said Mary. ‘I don't see anything,” 
trying to speak with boldness, yet with a little tremor 
in her voice, for the on-coming twilight of a Septem- 
ber day was around them. 

“Oh, it’s coming after me!” cried Jennie, and, with 
one more scream, she fainted away. 

Mary rushed frantically downstairs and called 
grandma and Uncle Dick. Uncle Dick flew up to the 
attic, picked up the poor, terrified child, and soon had 
Jennie down in the parlor, where he tenderly placed 
her on the sofa. Grandma was much agitated to see 
her pet so pale and weak, but Uncle Dick said it was 
only a case of over-wrought nerves, and that Jennie 
would be all right before long. You see the poor child 
had been playing too hard for her small amount of 
strength, for though the whooping-cough may not 
prove a very serious disease, it does wear upon a deli- 
cate frame. Grandma ceased to worry about Jennie 
when she started from her pillow and sat up, saying, 

“Isn’tit nearly time for Mary and me to have our 
tea? You said we were to have ours all by ourselves, 
and off from the best china.” 

But all good things must have an end, and so did the 
birthday party, and so also did Jennie’s whooping- 
cough, and with it her happy vacation with dear 
Grandma and Uncle Dick. 





MY LADYS DAUGHTER. 
By GEORGE COOPER. 

|} EARD of the lady, proud and gay, 
Over the hills and far away ? 

She has a daughter just as proud, 

Who holds her head up in a cloud. 

Beautiful roses, lilies meek, 

Bring not a smile unto her cheek ; 


Songs of the birdies and the bees, 
What do you think she cares for these? 


All that she likes to do is dress ; 
Silly ambition, you'll confess ; 
Ribbon and lace are more to her 
Than buttertly and grasshopper. 


Over the meadow she went one morn, 
Wearing a look of haughty scorn ; 
* Pretty, but proud,” the robins cried. 
“Wisdom she'll learn,” the brook replied, 


Passing a group of girls at play, 

Never returning their sweet ** good day,” 
All in a moment there was a dash, 

Then came a scream, and then a splash! 


Oh, she was mud to her dainty nose! 
Masses of mire were her pretty bows. 
What if this cures her after all ? 
Pride, you know, always has a fall. 





HOW THE BIRDS GO TO MARKET. 
By C. L. H. 


STORY? Well, what shall it be? Perhaps 

you would like to hear how some of the birds 
go to market. Oh, but you think I am hoaxing you, 
and mean chickens and turkeys just about Thanks- 
giving time. No, indeed; there are many little birds 
which have very curious ways of getting their living, 
and we may ¢all it going to market if we like. 

Even imearly spring, some of them may be seen vis- 
iting their markets in their different ways. Perhaps 
the first one that will particularly interest you, is a 
rather dull-colored bird, with very bright eyes, a long 
bill and very sprightly air. You will see him jerking 
about the trunk of some old tree, poking his long nose 
into every crack and cranny of it. He is so spry that 
you will have to look sharp in order to see what the 
queer fellow is up to. By watching patiently, how- 
ever, you may see him pick up a small pebble with his 
beak, and run along the trunk till he reaches some 
convenient crack in the bark; now watch closely— 
surely he has placed the pebble in the crack, and is 
pounding it in with might and main. He works as 
though he knew what he was about, though we may 
bot just yet. This is repeated again and again. He 
must enjoy a strange kind of play, we think, by this 
time; but we determine to watch him further. 

After some time we are rewarded. Back comes our 
bird, and with a business-like air pulls out the stopper 
to his dinner-trap, for such it really is, and poor Mr. 
Worm is taken out of his snug home to make a meal 
for Mr. Nuthatch. This bird, not having the strong 
bill of some of his relatives, the woodpeckers, makes 
up for it in skill which the woodpeckers do not have. 

Then, before long, if you live in the country, you 
may see a bird that has a very different way of going 
to market. Some morning, perhaps just after break- 
fast, a ringing sound, like that made by the striking of 
a mason’s trowel upon stone, will come floating along 
in the still air. Nowlook toward some tall tree, and 
in the very top of it we shall see market-bird number 
two talking in Chinese to some of his friends, in this 
manner: *“ Ye lung”’—‘ Ye he lung.” The men that 
know a great deal about birds are a little puzzled 
about the true name of this foreigner. Some say that 
he is the white-rumped shrike, and when he gets a lit- 
tle further south and changes his clothes slightly, they 
have another name for him. But we need not bother 
our heads about his name if we kuow his dress and 


| his body. 
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how he goes to market. He wears a neat drab or ash- 
colored coat, the tail of which is black, excepting the 
outer edge. His wings are black with a white spot in 
the center, as are also his feet and bill, a black band 
surrounds his eyes, and a whitish vest completes his 
costume. 

Now for the market; but wait till later in the year 
when he has got settled. Instead of sitting upon the 
tops of the trees he finds a more sheltered position to 
wait for his dinner. A grasshopper who has started 
out to reconnoiter the wheat, just peeping up through 
the ground, may make the first course. The sharp 
eyes of our friend are not long in spying him out. He 
then immediately skims along the ground to the neigh- 
boring fence, and as he flies snatches up the grass- 
hopper. If too large to suit, he is pounded in 
something the manner a cook serves the beefsteak, till 
sufficiently quiet, or in a more palatable state. 

This bird has some very cruel cousins, who —s 
are cannibal enough to kill other birds to satisfy th 
appetite, and I have heard of one which in a spirit of 
revenge snapped off the head of a canary bird in ? 
cage. 

Now, what this our friend might do if very hungry, 
I dare not say, but I will say this much, that I never 
saw him do any more than pursue some of the small 
birds when he thought them intruders upon his own 
premises. 

But I came very near forgetting to tell you the com. 
monest name of this shrike: itis “Butcher Bird,”— 
another thing which he has to bear on account of bad 
relatives, who earned the title by impaling small birds 
on thorns, as a butcher hangs his meatin theshop. I 
should like very well to tell you about some other 
very pretty and queer birds, but can speak of but one 
more. 

The boys, who have no respect for any bird that is 
sharp enough to evade their stones and shot, call this 
friend of mine some hard names which you would not 
like to hear; but we know him as the grebe, or diver; 
and so common are they that at this time every pond 
can furnish one or two. Very modest in appearance, 
and harmless as well, yet he is sadly abused. His flesh 
is not tender like the duck’s, and quite unfit for food, 
still every boy and many men that should know bet- 
ter think themselves justified in peppering away at 
him while engaged in his marketing. Perhaps this is 
because he has such a decided desire to live that he 
artfully dodges every shot they fire at him. The 
feathers of the grebe are almost like hair, and are so 
thick and oily that no water can get through to wet 
The color is mottled-grey from head to 
foot except the bill and feet. Now you see he is nearly 
as well off under water as on it; and there is where he 
goes to market. All day long he keeps bobbing over 
in his odd way, only now and then pluming his feath- 
ers so as to keep them in order, or sunning himself in 
the heat of the day upon a log. 
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A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in princess but not in queen; 
My second in sight but not in scene; 
My third is in merry but not in play; 
My fourth isin April but not in May; 
My fifth is in season but not in time; 
My sixth is in poet but not in rhyme; 
My seventh in mighty but not in strong; 
My eighth is in anger but not in wrong; 
My ninth is in sorrow but not in tear; 
My whole is found in every year. Emma W, 


A METAGRAM. 

Entire I am a European country. Behead me, and I am 
suffered by many. Subtract one letter, and I am smal) but 
useful. Add one letter, and Lam a kind of tree. Now change 
my first letter, and I am a number. Change it again, and I 
grow on many a wall. Again change my head, and I am a 
drink. Again,andIlamamark. Once again, and I am some- 
thing to pay. UNDINE. 

An ENIGMA, 
8 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 6, is a building. 
My 1, 5, 4, 3, is a title of a king. 
My 2, 7, 8, 6, is part of yourself. 
My 6, 3, 8, is the home of an animal, 


My whole is a celebrated general. NERO. 


A PUZZLE. 

What stream of water contains a chart, an animal, a toy, 
two kitchen utensils, three nicknames, two articles of cloth- 
ing, two articles of furniture, a river, a bird, a ditch, a prepo-~ 
sition, to strike, a resting-place for troops? SELECTED. 


A SQUARE WORD. 
Close. 
Lazy. 
Delight. 
Part of the body. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 8. 


A Double Acrostic.— 8 himsha I 
P ries T 
A nna 
I dy L 
a 


A Metagram.—Maple, palm, lamp, pale, map, elm. 
A Square Word. GRAPE 
ROLLA 
AGB TAR 
PLANT 
EARTH 
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‘ every evening in the Congregational church, and 
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HOME. 


Is the church which this parishioner describes 
In his paper about the only one in the same strait? 
* Supplies on the Sabbath,with no pastoral work, have 
paralyzed all spirituality. It seems to me thata year’s 
candidating to secure a minister is nearly as fatal to 
the spirituality of a church as weekly charges of chain 
shot. This church has had some forty candidates, and 
less than forty more would place the body where only 
the resurrection trump could raise it to life.” 





In reporting an ordination service an exchange 
states that the charge to the people came from a lay- 
man, and that for force, downright ability, solemnity, 
pith, poiut, and practicality, it was “unique.” Per- 
haps this layman shuuld have had the call to the pas- 
torate in the first place; but, as a matter worth more 
consideration than it gets, the advice to a congregation 
will often strike with more telling weight upou them 
when it falls from the lips of one of their own number, 
who knows their shortcomings, than from a minister, 
who, if he knows them, shrinks from taking a fatherly 
attitude on the occasion. 





Presbyterianism has something of a hold around 
Boston, and if its three or four pastors there are after 
the pattern of their South Boston brother, it is likely 
to keep it. He found a lingering Presbyterian church 
at Lake George this summer, and the Congregational- 
ist tells what he did for it: ‘Instead of writing an 
obituary, he resuscitated the body, establishing meet- 
ings, and gathering in subscriptions, and so has re- 
stored the once lifeless church to the arms of the 
denominational mother. We trust another season 
will find Mr. Buker repeating the act in other places. 
That’s the sort of man to make bishop of, if the Pres- 
byterians ouly had the knack of doing it.” 


Rev. Dr. William Adams opened the year at 
Un‘on Theological Seminary in this city on the 16th 
inst. with a very practical address to the students on 
the directness of purpose, honesty, and faithful study 
necessary for success in the ministry. The Seminary 
buildings in University Place and vicinity have been 
enlarged and refitted, making the accommodations 
ampler and far more attractive than formerly, some 
forty or fifty thousand dollars having been expended 
on them during the summer. In regard to the pro- 
posed new seminary up town, on St. Nicholas Avenue, 
ground for which was purchased some time since, it 
has been decided that at present a removal would be 
inconvenient, the distance from the churches, mission 
schools, libraries, etc., being too great. 


Traveling among the Baptist churches in Ire- 
land this summer, Rev. Dr. Hague finds nothing 
cheering to say about them. He was disappointed at 
Belfast to find the pastor there had renounced his 
charge and was gathering a congregation that should 
be recognized simply as *‘ Christian,” and that in Cork 
and Dublin matters were bardly better. Most, if not 
nll, these churches have the “open door and broad 
table,” and Dr. Hague rather wonders at their decline, 
in View of the sharp scolding the regular Baptists get 
all around for their closeness. Their situation gives 
him a good opportunity to hint that possibly their 
very departure from true Baptist ground is the reason 
of their decadence. The open communionists will find 
some other reason. 


Mr. Moody continues his Northfield services, 
and will probably remain in that vicinity for a time. 
Committees from several places, among them George 
H. Stuart and L. P. Rowland, of Philadelphia; William 
E. Dodge, Jr., and R. R. McBurney, of New York; 
vand D. W. McWilliams, T. H. Mervin and W. W. 
Wicks, of Brooklyn, have been consuiting with him in 
regard to revival services iu those and other cities, 
but no definite arrangements have yet been made. It 
is likely that, of the large places, he will begin with 
Philadelphia. Messrs. Whittle and Bliss are expect- 
ing to carry on their services next in Minnesota. At 
Northfield Mr. Moody meets large audiences nearly 


speaks to them plainly and with great earnestness, 
Among his subjects so far have been the necessity of 
conversion, “ Except a man be born again,” Heaven 
as a permanent home, and similar topics, all of which 
he invests with a new importance and reality. 


Illinois Episcopalians settle their Bishopric 
question, so far as can be seen, by the election of Rev. 
Dr. W. E. McLaren, of Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. De Ko- 
ven and Prof. Seymour declined to be candidates 
again for the sake of peace, the former taking the 
opportunity also to reaffirm his views on the eucharist 
and claiming that if it is improper for him to hold 
them as a Bishop they make it equally improper for 
bim to minister as a rector toa church. Loth to give 
him up, the majority contented themselves with a 
resolution expressing the greatest confidence in his 
fitness for any position the church has to give him. 
Of course, the Convention could not let the chance 
siip of totally disapproving of the constitutional lim- 


| dioceses at large to confirm the election of a Bishop, 


such limitation being—so goes the resolution—“ incon- 
sisteut with the laws of the church catholic, and in 
contradiction of that principle of the common law 
that a man can oniy be judged by his peers.’”’ As for 
Dr. McLaren, who as late as 1867 was a Presbyterian 
minister in Peoria, Ill., there can be little doubt of his 
confirmation, his church standing, although under- 
stood to be on the “high” grade, being otherwise 
sound and regular. 


The likelihood that one or more churches, in 
fact several, will burn up or down this coming winter, 
is reasonably strong—the reason in the case being no 
reason at all, namely, that churches do burn every 
winter. To make the matter worse, it happens in 
most cases out of ten, that those churches g9 whose 
people can least afford to build again. It might be 
wise, accordingly, for all trustees, sextons, deacons, 
whoever has charge, to be in in time and inspect fur- 
naces, flues, stoves, pipes, and lights, before the snows 
setin. Let them follow our city authorities and “ re- 
survey” the churches; they may congratulate them- 
selves afterwards upon their forecast. The result of 
the summer’s inspection in New York shows churches 
of all creeds to be in danger, even our Universalist 
friends on the west side being threatened with an or- 
thodox fire unless their hot-air pipes are attended to. 
How many Presbyterian churches have unsafe regis- 
ters, furnaces and pipes, we have not stopped to 
eount; while the Episcopalians, Lutherans, Baptists 
and Methodists, Jews and Catholics, are charged sev- 
erally with harboring defective flues, dangerous gas 
brackets, and suspicious steam pipes. The list is 
formidable, and if all the buildings went up at once 
it would be accounted a visitation. Upon this matter 
the caution is simple: inspect and insure. 


PERSONAL NOTES.—Rev. Thomas Williams, now 
passing bis ninety-seventh year in Providence with 
his son, Rev. N. W. Williams, is the oldest living grad- 
uate of Yale College. He belonged to the class of 1800. 
—One of the Congregational churches in Washington 
Territory, during the last year or so, has been supplied 
for nineteen Sundays by ministers and on twenty-nine 
Sundays by laymen of the Church.—Rev. Newman 
Hall’s health has broken down, and by physician’s 
order he is now living in Switzerland.—Prof. A. L. 
Perry, of Williams College, was ordained pastor of the 
SouthWilliamstown Congregational Church on the 15th 
inst.—Fond du Lac Episcopal Diocese, Wis., elects Rev. 
John Hobart Brown, of Cohoes, N. Y., its Bishop.— 
These two personals from the Advance: A benevyo- 
lent lady in Rockford, Lll., made pastor Williams, of 
Minneapolis, ber agent in sending a missiouary buggy 
to Father Kribs, the veteran pastor of Clay County; 
and the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad kindly carried it 
free. August 29, Charles Carleton Coffin, of Boston, 
preached an excellent lay sermon to the Second 
Church, Minneapolis.—There seems to be no limit to 
Cardinal McCloskey’s honors. As cardinal he must 
have jurisdiction over some church in Rome, and the 
Pope presents him with that of Santa Maria Sopra 
Minerva, said to be one of the most beautiful in the 
city, and occupying withal the site of the ancient tem- 
ple of Minerva. This gives the American Catholic a 
mortgage on Roman soil, and something valuable in 
the way of a relic as well. 








FOREIGN. 

That last decision, making the parish grave- 
yards in England practically the property of the vi- 
cars and rectors, seems to have worked like an order 
on the mind of one of their number, for he has since 
given notice that no grave or tombstone can be placed 
in his churcbyard without permission of the vicar, to 
obtain which, and prevent unnecessary expense, the 
proposed design of the stone, with its inscription and 
size, should be sent to him for approval before the 
work is begun. The case stands alone, but it brings 
out a fire of withering comment all along the Noncon- 
formist line, as a specimen of the assumption which 
the Establishment fosters. 


Unless Spain has concluded to repent of what 
progress she has made of late years towards constitu- 
tional liberty, she will be apt to protest against Rome’s 
latest demand, forbidding the exercise of any non- 
Catholic creed in the country. As the new régime at 
Madrid was prompt to recognize the principle of re- 
ligious toleration, it will be curious to note the effect 
of this Papal proscription on both government and 
people. It looks like demanding a return to very old 
times. Necessarily, the pronunciamento claims that 
the oversight of educational matters be transferred to 
the clergy, and asks the co-operation of the secular 
power in suppressing heretical teaching and literature. 
There must be Spaniards—the best of Catholics too— 
Castelar for one—who will raise their voices against 
the consideration for a moment of such a demand. 
At best, liberty of worship is sufficiently hedged iw 
there, but its total suppression, so far as other sects 
are concerned, is mo”. *h4n Spain can afford to allow 
at this stage of civinzation. 








Whether as an asylum for the oppressed, or as 
a promised land, we seem to be held in considerable 
favor just now with certain ecclesiastics on the conti- 
nent. Doubtless the known partiality and expecta- 


this; for the rest, however, we are indebted to the 
persuasive style in which both Italy and Germany 
have induced monks and priests to leave their borders. 
Some of these expelled fathers have found their way 
hither, and more will come before they find a welcome 
back to old quarters. The latest addition—and these 
come of their own free will and the will of Rome—is 
to be a delegation of some two hundred monks of the 
Trappist order, who propose founding a branch in 
Maryland. They are to come, we are told, from the 
monasteries of Sept Fonds in France, Mount Millary 
in Ireland, and Mariastern in Turkey, and will bring 
with them certain forms and customs which will con- 
trast, to say the least, quite strikingly with their sur- 
roundings. Perpetual silence is one of their vows; 
they eat neither meat, eggs, butter, cheese, fish, nor 
oil; remind themselves of mortality by digging their 
graves, and live usefully as well as devoutly, as they 
work at nearly every mechanical occupation on the 
ealendar. How far the institution can hope to expand, 
itself here, if that be one of its objects, is a matter that 
must be left to itself. 


In his last letter to the Hvangelist on the Bonn 
Conference, Dr. Schaff makes this interesting and 
quite important statement in reply to strictures on 
DGllinger’s seeking a union of the German Old Catho- 
lics with Greeks in the East and Anglicans iu the 
West rather than with his immediate Protestant 
neighbors and countrymen. ‘I know, however, from 
bis own mouth,” he writes, “that after removing 
the obstacles of intercommunion with the ancient 
Churches of the East, he intends to negotiate with 
Protestant divines on the more important controver- 
sies of the Reformation, such as the rule of faith, justi- 
fication, the mass, the real presence, the priesthood. 
He definitely announced the continuance of the Bonn 
Conference next year. I know, too, that several 
leaders of the Old Catholic movement are more in- 
clined to an alliance with evangelical Churches than 
with the Greek.” 


And that such a movement may be looked for 
is warranted by the tendency of Old Catholicism, 
which, as Dr. Schaff says, is evidently in the Protes- 
tant direction. In this respect, indeed, he finds it just 
the opposite of High Anglicanism. “It is one of the 
most curious features of the Bonn Conference” (to 
quote his words) “that men met there half way be- 
tween Oxford and Rome, from opposite starting 
points, and traveling in opposite directions. The Old 
Catholics, under the lead of Déllinger, are coming 
down hill, the Anglicans of the tpye of Liddon are 
ascending up hill. The animus of the former is in- 
creasingly anti-Romish, while the animus and ten- 
dency of the Anglo-Catholic ritualistic movement, 
whether the leaders admit it or not, is unquestionably 
anti-Protestant.”’ Dr. Schaff at the same time draws 
off into reflections of his own on the idea of Christian 
union—one of the great ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he calls it—and sees nothing to obstruct, eventu- 
ually, the construction of a broad platform of 
brotherhood on which Orientals, Old Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Methodists and all can stand 
together and make a common fight against infidelity 
and anti-Christ. 


The Weck. 


{From Tuesday, Sept. 14, to Monday, Sept. 20.] 

The New York Democrats had a superficially 
quiet convention at Syracuse, adjourning on Friday 
after having agreed upon a ticket the character of 
whose candidates renders a Republican defeat as 
nearly certain as anything political can be. The 
ticket is as follows: Secretary of State, John Bigelow, 
of Ulster County; Controller, Lucius Robinson, of 
Chemung County; Attorney-General, Charles S. Fair- 
child, of Albany; Treasurer, Charles N. Ross, of 
Auburn; Engineer and Surveyor, John D. Van Buren, 
of New York; Canal Commissioner, C. L. Walrath, of 
Madison County; Prison Inspector, Rodney R. Crow- 
ley, of Cattaraugus County. It is a cheering evidence 
of the upsetting of party traditions that Mr. Bigelow, 
long a faithful Republican, has received and actepted 
the nomination of the Democrats after having a few 
days before declined the same honor when tendered 
him by the Republicans, Mr. Bigelow was Minister 
to France during the war, and his record must, bar- 
ring his aforetime Republicanism, be acceptable to all 
even-minded Democrats. The candidate for Control- 
ler, too, is, or was, a conspicuous anti-slavery Repub- 
lican. The other candidates are from within the party 
lines, and may fairly be classified as representing its 
better side. The platform, of course there had to be 
one, is simply that of last year, strong on hard money 
and home rule, but with nothing to say on the subject 
of sectarian appropriations and public schools, being 
in this respect inferior to the Republican platform as 
adopted at Saratoga. The public, however, takes but 
little stock in platforms now-a-days, so these items 
may as well go for nothing. That both parties are 
nominally pledged to a specie basis for the currency 
is an encouraging feature of the coming canvass. 
That, after all, is the main issue of the day. 
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Ames still maintains the necessity of armed interfer- 
ence, but it would seem that other advices are credited 
at Washington, for under date of Sept. 14 the Attorney 
General wrote to Gov. Ames, opening his communica- 
tion by quoting the President to the effect that the 
whole country is tired out with these annual out- 
breaks at the South, and is ready to condemn any 
interference on the part of the Government. He far- 
ther suggests that the Governor sball exhaust his own 
resources before receiving outside aid, accepting if 
necessary the assistance which has been offered by the 
citizeus of Jackson and other neighboring towns. 
Upon this extract the Attorney General proceeds to 
read the Governor a wholesome lesson on Coustitu- 
tional law, stating, by the way, that the entire cab- 
inet, so far as heard from, is in perfect accord with 
these views. ‘We cannot,” he says, “ understand 
why you do not strengthen yourself in the way the 
President suggests. Nor do we see why you do not 
call the legislature together and obtain from them 
whatever power and money and arms you need. The 
constitution is explicit that the executive of the State 
can call upon the President for aid in suppressing do- 
mestic violence only when the legislature cannot be 
convened, and the law expressly says, “in case of an 
insurrection in any State against the government 
thereof, it shall be lawful for the President, on appli- 
cation of the legislature of such State, or of the ex- 
ecutive when the legislature cannot be convened,” etc. 
He points out farther, what his Excellency seems to 
have forgotten, that no insurrection against the 
State has been so much as alleged in the course of the 
applications for troops. This is perfectly right on the 
part of the Attorney General, although the change 
from Williams to Pierrepont must be somewhat 
trying to Southern Republicans of confirmed habits. 
It is assuredly well, however, that if a change of policy 
is inaugurated at all it should be done thoroughly. If 
actual insurrection occurs the Governor is assured 
that he shall have all the help he wants, aud the 
President clinches the matter by observing that if 
troops are sent their commander will be directed not 
to stand any nonsense. 


Monday’s election in Maine resulted in a Re- 
publican victory, but the majorities are so slender 
that the party has but scant grounds for exultation, 
Probably any sanguine Republican who considered 
himself inside the ring would have foretold a majority 
of ten or twelve thousand had he been asked for an 
estimate. Something less than five thousand is there- 
fore a very significant come-down, and does not tend 
to convince people in general that the political re- 
version of last fallwasan accident. The vote, too, was 
forty per cent. heavier than last year. The general 
results are a Republican Governor, Mr. Selden Connor, 
of Augusta, a Senate with eighteen Republicans and 
thirteen Democrats, and a House with eighty-one Re- 
publicans and seventy Democrats. Constitutional 
amendments were likewise voted upen, and are re- 
garded as carried, although no authentic returns are 
us yet published. The more important of these pro- 
vide that State Senators shall be selected by a plurality 
of votes, that corporations shall be incorporated under 
general laws, that the Governor may grant conditional 
pardons and appoint police and municipal judges, now 
elected, and that the Legislature may disfranchise any 
one guilty of giving or receiving a bribe at an election. 

Some one sent a copy of the Herald to Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, calling his attention to an edi- 
torial proposing him for the Presidency. Mr. Adams 
thereupon wrote a letter, which has somehow found 
its way into type, asking in substance that the last 
years of his life may be left undisturbed. Evidently 
he greatly prefers the literary labors to which he has 
of late devoted himself to the pertufbations of 
mind, body, and estate which must of necessity fall 
to the lot of a candidate for political honors. It 
is with some reluctance that we drop Mr. Adams’s 
name from the list of available candidates, for men of 
like repute in public and private life are not to be had 
for the asking. Four years ago we might, perhaps, 
have nominated and elected him if it had not been for 
* prilliant”’ party management at Cincinnati, but it 1s 
probably too late now. 


The personal side of the Indian question reach- 
ed a crisis early in the week when Secretary Delano 
met Professor Marsh in the dining-room of a Washing- 
ton hotel, and proceeded, according to the Associated 
Press reports, to give him a piece of his mind, without 
apparent regard to the rules of Parliamentary debate, 
and certainly without reflecting that his remarks 
might, under the circumstances, be regarded as semi- 
official, coming as they did from a member of the 
President’s personal staff. Weare not aware that the 
rules of Washington etiquette have ever before been 
so recklessly disregarded by a Cabinet officer, but the 
precedent is now fairly established. The investiga- 
tion, meanwhile, is progressing with enough of contra- 
dictory evidence to justify both sides in claiming the 
victory beforehand. Indeed, the general anticipation 
of the opposition journals is that a “ whitewashing” 
report will be made. Mr. Welsh has written another 
letter, believed to be the last of his very pertinent 
series, iN which he sums up the case against the Indian 
Ring, and suggests, as has often been done before, 
that the whole business of Indian management be 
turned over to the army, 








A peculiarly distressing accident occurred in 
this city last week, whereby three members of the city 
fire department lost their lives and several others 
were more or less injured during an experimental trial 
of an apparatus known as the Scott-Uda ladder. This 


is one of those dangerous-iooking contrivances de- | 


signed for use at fires in rescuing persons from upper 
floors, and to aid firemen in gaining points of advan- 
tage in the discharge of their duty. The ladder with 
eight men on it was raised nearly to its full height 
of one hundred feet, and the order to descend had 
just been given, when the apparatus snapped about 
thirty feet from the base, and all the men aloft were 
dashed upon the pavement. There has been a deal of 
ignorant talk in the papers wbout fraud in the con- 
struction of the ladder, and corruption in securing its 
adoption by the fire department. Probably the sim- 
ple fact is that the contriver of the ladder, or its 
builder, or, at all events, somebody, was not enough 
of an engineer accurately to calculate the strength of 
his materials. To the average mind if is not apparent 
why eight sand-bags of suitable weight hoisted upon 
the ladder would not have been just as good a test of 
the apparatus as were the bodies of the poor fellows 
who met such an untimely fate in this luckless experi- 
ment. It is to be hoped that an investigation will fix 
the blame where it belongs, but that is, perhaps, hard- 
ly to be expected. 

We must not fail to call attention to another 
disaster which ought not to have occurred, the loss, 
namely, of the lake-propeller, Equinox, which foun- 
dered in a gale on Lake Michigan, with every soul on 
board save one who was picked up after floating a day 
and a half onafragment of the wreck. Fortunately, 
the number of the lost barely exceeds a score; but the 
one fact which distinguishes the accident from most of 
its class is that the steamer rated very low at the in- 
surance offices, that she was old and of ill-repute, and 
that she was laden with salt, a notoriously dangerous 
cargo. It appears that the engineer protested against 
the excessive load which he saw going aboard, but was 
not willing to sacrifice his place rather than risk the 
voyage. Apparently some United States inspector, as 
well as the owners, is to blame for this instance of 
maritime, or rather lacustrine, manslaughter. 





Some benefactor of his race with a genius for 
research has been hunting up the laws and decisions 
which bear upon the relations of passengers and rail- 
road companies. He tinds that extra charges are legal 
when the passenger has failed to secure his ticket at 
the office unless the ticket-seller has beeu remiss, and 
that passengers must show their tickets when asked to 
do so by competent authority. With regard to stop- 
ping over a train there is only one decision, and that 
holds that the consent of the company or its agent 
must be first obtained. It has been decided that a 
passenger need not surrender his ticket until he has 
been furnished with a seat, but this hardly covers the 
general question as to the obligation of the road to 
furnish seats for all passengers. <A railroad is not lia- 
ble for articles left in aseat or stolen from a passen- 
ger’s personal custody. Pussengers who neglect to 
look after their luggage at the end of their journey 
cannot recover its value if it is lost without fault of 
the carrier. Baggage left at a station-house for the 
passenger’s convenience makes the baggage man in 
the eyes of the law a “ gratuitous builee,”’ who becomes 
liable only in case of gross negligence. The obligation 
of the railroad as a carrier ceases when it bas delivered 
baggage to its owner at his destination, or when he has 
had reasonable opportunity of receiving or removing 
it. So far as it goes this list is well enough, but there 
must surely have been some cases of baggage-smashing 
before the Courts. The “gratuitous baiiee’’ appears 
in his most favorable light as a custodian. He should 
have a legal title indicative of his more active and de- 
structive functions. 

By a very proper ruling the Post-office Depart- 
ment requires the collection of extra rates on postal 
ecards when anything whatever, other than the address. 
is ‘written on the stamped side. There is on these 
ecards a seductive line in the lower left hand corner, 
to fill out which is an irresistible temptation to cer- 
tain persons. Such persous should confine themselves 
to numbers of post-office boxes or to counties, or at 
least to something which is legitimately a part of the 
address. They should not place there the date, or any 
one’s initials, or anything but the address. If such 
unnecessary addenda are made the card is *“ killed” at 
the receiving office, unless it happens to be forwarded 
to its destination through an oversight, in which case 
six cents additional postage is charged, and the one 
eent originally paid for the card is refunded. It 
would be better if all cards were forwarded, and the 
extra collections strictly exacted before delivery, for 
important messages may under the ruling never reach 
their destination. It is, however, perfectly right for 
the department to enforce its regulations, for as a 
people we are far too careless in such matters. 


Perfect suecess attended the fast mail train to 
Chicago, where it arrived a few minutes ahead of 
time in spite of one or two enforced stoppages on ac- 
count of hot boxes. The fastest time was made be- 
tween Toledo and Elkhart, seventy-one miles being 
passed in as many minutes. Like success attended 








the “ Limited Mail” train over the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad, and already the daily paragraphists are 
beginning to ask why, if mail trains can be run at so 
high a rate of speed, the same cannot be done with 
passenger trains? How they would denounce the rail- 
way managers, to be sure, if such trains were estab- 
lished, and, as would inevitably be the case, an aeci- 
dent should occur! 


So diligent have been the members of the Syn- 
dicate appointed to examine the affairs of the Bank of 
California that their work is now so near completion 
as to justify a confident statement. The creditors 
have in general responded so favorably that the assets 
of the bank will probably be available for all the 
debts, with perhaps twenty per cent. left over for 
stockholders. For this favorable state of things, the 
community has to thank the organizers of the Syndi+ 
cate, which seems from the outset wholly to have 
commanded popular confidence. Otherwise this must 
have been such an attack upon the bank that well 
considered plans for adjustment would have been 
well-nigh out of the question. The bank will proba- 
bly reopen before long under favorable auspices. 
Meanwhile there is a reaction toward former prices in 
the mining-stock market, and a far better state of 
things is looked for at an early date than seemed pos- 
sible three weeks ago. 


‘“*A cyclone passed westward over Cuba and the 
Gulf of Mexico during Monday and Tuesday, reached 
the Texas coast on Wednesday, changed its course to 
the eastward Thursday, and is central this (Saturday) 
morning in southern Mississippi.’”?’ So says the weekly 
official report, and this is supplemented by telegraphic 
announcements describing one of the heaviest storms 
of wind and rain that bas for many years devastated 
that storm-swept coast. During Saturday afternoon 
and evening the storm-center reached the Middle 
Atlantic coast, and has doubtiess ere this spent itself 
on the ocean. In the meantime another storm devel- 
oped in Michigan and moved eastward over the 
Northern States and the North Atlantic coast, work- 
ing most of its damage on shipping. Galveston and 
the neighboring towns suffered most severely from 
the effects of the cyclone. Houses were blown down 
and battered down by waves, vessels were stranded, 
streets flooded, and men drowned. In a lesser degree 
other towns in Texas and Louisiana suffered from the 
violence of wind and water, but almost everywhere 
prudent people were enabled by the warnings of the 
Signal Bureau to take such precautions as seemed de- 
sirable. In turning to last week’s weather reports we 
find that cautionary signals were ordered along the 
Gulf coast as early as Tuesday, dangerous winds being 
specified as the sp. cial form of meteorological force to 
be guarded against. In like manner all New England 
knew—or might have known had it taken the trouble 
to ascertain on Thursday morning—that a disiurbance 
of some kind was close at hand. 


News from the Turkish principalities is the re- 
verse of encouraging so far as regards peaceful adjust- 
ment. The insurrection seems to be spreading, and 
gaining sirength as it spreads. The occasional skir- 
mishes which take place generally result, if we may 
believe the dispatches, favorably to the insurgents, 
but this is of course doubtful, for the same epecounters 
are probably regarded very differently at Constanti- 
nople. Certain it is, however, that the prospect of a 
reconciliation between the Christians and the Porte is 
rather less encouraging than it was a fortnight ago. 


Another British iron-clad, the Vanguard, was 
sent to the bottom off the Irish coast a fortnight ago, 
but thanks to rigid discipline and prompt orders. not 
one of the four hundred and fifty souls on board 
lost his life. A squadron of six iron-clads was on its 
way down the coast when the accident occurred, 
steaming through a dense fog at a low rate of speed. 
The outlook on the Vanguard sighted a large mer- 
chantman ahead, and in obedience to his warning the 
helm was put to port. It then appeared that the Iron 
Duke, another large war-ship, was close behind, for as 
the Vanguard sheered clear of the merchantman she 
presented her broadside to the prow of the Iron Dike, 
and in an instant the water Was rushing in through an 
irreparable breach in her side. All hands were called 
to quarters at once, boats were lowered, and in the 
fifty minutes which elapsed between the collision and 
the sinking of the ship, all hands were transferred to 
the Iron Duke. Such coolness m the face of peril 
compared with which the chances of battle are insig- 
nificant is in the highest degree honorable to the 
British navy, and the traditions of the service were, 
even in that extreme crisis, observed to the letter, for 
the powder-boys and the coal-heavers were told off to 
the first boats, and the inverse order of rank was fol- 
lowed until the captain left the ship in the last one, 
This is the first instance in which the ramming power 
of one iron-clad as regards another has been fairly 
tested, and there is no doubt as to the conclusiveness 
of the test. It is possible that the vessel may be raised, 
as she lies in only eighteen fathoms' of water; and as 
she went down with everything on board except her 
officers and men no effort at sulvage will be spared. 
The loss of the Captain with her entire complement of 
men is so recent that the present disaster seems com- 
paratively trifling, 
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Farm and Garden. 








THE ROYAL FARMS AT WINDSOR. 
HERE are three separate farms within the 
precincts of Windsor Forest—the Norfolk, the 

Flemish, and the Prince Consort’s Shaw Farm. 
Most of the stock which has been winning prizes 
at the recent agricultural shows is kept at the first 
and second. Upon both of them a large amount 
of capital has been expended, and the money has 
doubtless been laid out to a good purpose, for these 
farms must, to judge merely by what one sees, pay 
well. But the Queen’s favorite farm is that nearest 
the Castle, and called, as already mentioned, the 
Prince Consort’s Shaw Farm, consisting of about 
eleven hundred acres, of which more than nine-tenths 
are in pasture, nearly all in a ring-fence. This is one 
of the nicest holdings in the kingdom, and is, indeed, 
as perfect a specimen of a grazing fam as any one 
could wish to see. The entrance to the homesteads is 
from the road leading to Old Windsor, about two hun- 
dred yards beyond where that road crosses the Long 
Walk. Large shafts are now being sunk all along this 
road in connection with the sewerage operations 
which are going on, for it is intended to curry all the 
sewage of Windsor out to a farm in the parish of Oid 
Windsor, about a mile and a half distant. The home- 
stead itself isa very good one; the bailiff’s house and 
a very pretty cottage now occupied by two of the 
Queen’s gardeners are really model residences. The 
farm buildings themselves have also been erected with 
every regard to the purposes for which they are used, 
but it is a pity that, in order to save appearances, the 
cattle sheds have such low roofs. If they had been 
from eighteen inches to two feet higber than they are, 
they would have been much more healthful, and even 
raised to this height the roofs of the buildings would 
not be seen from the Castle grounds.. The covered 
pens for harboring sheep during the winter are open 
to the same objection, but in other respects they are 
perfect. There is very little stock in the buildings at 
the present time, and the foot and mouth disease has 
been so prevalent on the Prince Consort’s Shaw Farm 
this summer that nothing has been shown from there. 
A short walk through the pastures at the back of 
Frogmore House takes one from the farm buildings to 
the royal dairy, which is of itself worth a visit when 
permission can be had. This duiry is a perfect gem, 
and far surpasses anything which Marie Antoinette 
achieved at the Petit Trianon. The majolica and 
mosaic of the walls, which are studded with medal- 
lions of the Queen, the Prince Consort and their chil- 
dren, the double roof, and threefold windows—the 
inner window being of stained glass—the milk-pans in 
white and gold, and the curious inlaid floor, represent 
a large sum of money. All the butter made there is 
sent to the Isle of Wight daily, and to Scotland three 
times a week, when the Court is at Osborne or Bal- 
moral, and fruit and vegetables are always dispatched 
at the same time. The cows which supply this dairy 
stand in a long range of stalls close by, and several of 
these also have been afflicted with the foot and mouth 
disease. There are a few bulls standing in these sheds, 
among them being two Swiss bulls presented to the 
Queen, a buffalo and “King Koffee.” The last named 
is an Ashantee bull, scarcely as large as a ‘goat, 
brought back from Coomassie, and he is only kept as 
a curiosity. Close to the dairy is the poultry house, 
which contains some very good gold and silver pheas- 
ants, some Andalusian fowls, and a few of the old- 
fashioned “Scotch greys.” In the center of this 
poultry house, or aviary, is a little cottage in which 
the Queen used to come for her five o’clock tea, but 
since Frogmore has been empty she has no further use 
for it. In reference to the laborers employed on the 
farms it may safely be said they are very well cared for. 
When there were some signs of discontent among the 
men employed on the Osborne estate, calculations 
were made as to the amount received by the Windsor 
men in money or in kind. Though the money pay- 
ments are only fourteen shillings a week for ordinary 
laborers, it is estimated that, what with house rent, 
fuel, milk, and other advantages, their wages are 
equivalent to little less than one pound a week. Nor 
is this all, for the bailiff has a sort of savings bank 
fund for the men who learn to read and write, and 
some of them have done so well that they have as 
much as twenty pounds standing to their credit.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


QUAILS AND INsEcTs.—A farmer boy in Ohio, 
observing a small flock of quails in his father’s corn 
field, resolved to watch their motions. They pursued a 
very regular course in their foraging, commencing on 
one side of the field, taking about five rows, and fol- 
lowing them uniformly to the opposite end, returning 
in the same manner over the next five rows. They 
continued in this course until they had explored the 
greater portion of the field. The lad, suspicious that 
they were pulling up corn, fired into the flock, killing 
but one of them, and he proceeded to examine the 
ground. In the whole space over which they traveled 
he found but one stalk of corn disturbed. This was 
nearly scratched out of the ground, but the earth still 
adhered to it. In the craw of the quail he found one 
cut-worm, twenty-one vine bugs, and one hundred 
chinch bugs, but not a single grain of corn, 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

\ ITH this issue, Mr. Beecher enters fully 
upon the editorial management of the 

Christian Union. His intentions and the aim and 


policy of the paper are set forth in the editorial 
columns. He says, among other things: ‘‘ With a 


change in the business organization, I propose to 
take a far more active part, and to make the 
paper my own in a more important sense than 
ever it has been. I shall consider it a parish par- 
allel with Plymouth Church, and shall give it the 
same earnest zeal that I give to that; the same 
spirit, and the same views of Christian life and 
dispositions.” 

It will hereafter be the authorized medium for 
the publication of 

MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS, 

taking the place of the Plymouth Pulpit, which 
was discontinued with the close of the seventh 
volume. This step has been taken after careful 
deliberation, and will, we trust, meet the approval 
of our subscribers. ‘Tio those who have been sub- 
scribers to the ‘** Pulpit,” we have assumed the 
labor and expense of completing their subscrip- 
tions by sending them the Christian Union for 
the unexpired term, and extended the subscrip- 
tion of such as are subscribers to both periodicals 
to the full limit of the Plymouth Pulpit in addi- 
tion to the limit of their subscription to the 
Christian Union. To the very large number of 
strangers who attend the services at Plymouth 
Church during the year, we believe it will be wel- 
come news that by subscribing to the Christian 
Union they can not only secure the sermons, but 
also other matter of a varied and infteresting 
character, adapted to the literary wants of the 
Christian household. 

The paper will also be the authorized medium 
for the publication of all of Mr. Beecher’s literary 
productions, including the Star Papers and other 
matter, the issue of which is contemplated. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


will also continue to write exclusively for the 
Christian Union. Arrangements have already 
been made for a THANKSGIVING as well as a 
CHRISTMAS STORY from her pen. She will also 
be a frequent contributor to other departments 


of the paper. 
SERIAL STORIES. 


Arrangements are in progress for serial stories 
from Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., author of the 
‘*Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘‘The Circuit Rider,” 
ete., Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., author of ‘‘In 
His Name,” ‘‘ Henry Churton,” author of ‘ Toi- 
nette,” ete., and others whose names will be here- 
after announced. Among the numerous 


CONTRIBUTORS 


we mention the following: ; 


HENRY ALLON, (Editor British T. W. HIGGINSON, 
Quarterly Review. PAUL H. HAYNE. 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT. LUCRETIA P. HALE. 

CHARLES G. AMES. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

LYMAN ABBOTT. GAIL HAMILTON. 

JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. SARAH O. JEWETT. 

ELIHU BURRITT. AUGUSTA LARNED. 

LEONARD BACON. PROF. TAYLER LEWIS. 

EDWARD BEECHER, MRS. H. W. BEECHER, 

CHAS. L. BRACE. LUCY LARCOM. 

LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. JAMES H. MORSE. 

AMELIA E. BARR. KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 

THOMAS K. BEECHER, PRES. NOAH PORTER, (Yale.) 

JOEL BENTON. ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 

MRS. J. G. BURNETT. MRS. L. G. RUNKLE. 

HENRY A. BEERS. R. W. RAYMOND. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. MARTHA J. LAMB. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. GEORGE MCDONALD. 

MRS. M. E. BRADLEY. B. G. NORTHRUP. 

WOLCOTT CALKINS. RACHEL POMEROY. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. SARAH J. PRITCHARD. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. ELIZ. STUART PHELPS. 

ROSE TERRY COOKE. JAMES RICHARDSON. 

J. LEONARD CORNING. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

Cc. P. CRANCH. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

MARY MAPES DODGE. JANE G. SWISSHELM. 

ANNIE 8. DOWNS. PROF. W. G. SUMNER. 

MARY B. DODGE. HOMER B. SPRAGUE. 

SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. REV. DAVID SWING. 

JOHN N. DICKIE. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, (Ber- 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. lin.) 

PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, (Yale.) CELIA THAXTER. 

JAMES T. FIELDS. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

EMILY FAITHFULL. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 

KATE FOOTE. GEORGE M. TOWLE. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 

GRACE GREENWOOD. CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER. 

HOWARD GLYNDON. JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

MRS. R. 8. GREENOUGH. SARAH C. WOOLSEY. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. LUCY B. WIGGIN. 

MRs. 8. C. HALLOWELL. PROF. E. L. YOUMANS. 

“mE i” PROF. C. YOUNG, etc., ete. 


The paper will continue to present as great a 
variety as possible, by the best contributors. 
The several departments will embrace the Out- 





look, or brief comments on current events, editor- 
ials, stories, poetry, contributed articles on various 
subjects, reviews of books, the Household, the 
Little Folks, the Church, and the Week, compris- 
ing the leading news, both sacred and secular, 
Scientific and Sanitary, the Sunday School, Art, 
Music, Questions and Answers, Uppermost Topics, 
Farm and Garden, and Financial. In brief, we 
shall publish a comprehensive family religious 
newspaper. 

The Christian Union was among the first to 
offer picture premiums as a means of attracting 
the public to the merits of its literary contents. 
This feature was never intended to be permanent. 
It was simply another form of advertising, and 
attained the desired object. In accordance with 
the original intention, we now propose to discon- 
tinue the picture premiums, and to rely upon the 
merits of the paper for a continuance of public 
favor. For the small sum of $3.20 per year, in 
cluding the prepayment of postage at the mailing 
instead of the receiving office as heretofore, we 
shall furnish fifty-two numbers of the Christian 
Union, or 1248 pages, comprising not less than 
two thousand three hundred and eight columns 
of reading matter in one year, which, if issued in 
book form, would cost the subscriber over ten 
times the subscription price of the pape: 

TO AGENTS, 

We desire to retain the hearty co-operation of 
the large number of agents through whose instru- 
mentality our circulation was secured. In ad- 
dition to a cash commission on each subscription 
sent in, we shall also offer 

COMPETITIVE PREMIUMS 
in cash to the agents sending us the largest lists. 
By this plan, if the agent does not succeed in 
securing one of the prizes, he nevertheless is fully 
compensated for his services by the cash commis- 
sions. His time and labor are therefore not lost. 
The full particulars of this plan will be sent on 
application to any who feel desirous of acting as 
agents. We desire agents in every township, and 
no matter how small the field in which they may be 
able to canvass, we will be pleased to secure their 
services. There will be no expense for an outfit, 
no freights to pay, no premiums to handle, and 
nothing to reduce the liberal cash commissions 
they receive on every subscription. And should 
they be successful in securing a large list, they will 
also receive one of the handsome cash premiums. 
The amount thus to be distributed is 

TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


All correspondence in reference to agencies and 
the promotion of the circulation should be ad- 
dressed to Horatio C. King, Assistant Publisher. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

In response to the wishes of advertisers, and in 
view of the continued depression in all branches 
of business, the rates of advertising have been 
reduced. The rates will be found on the first 
page. We desire and intend to give to advertisers 
entire satisfaction. Correspondence in reference 
to this subject should be addressed to Chas. F. 
Chichester, who is in charge of that department. 
Other correspondence relating to the general in- 
terests of the paper, and all remittances should 
be addressed to H. M. Cleveland, Publisher, 27 
Park Place, New York. 





EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES, FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


We will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CuriIsTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 















Club Retail 

Price Price 
Postage Postage 
MONTALIES. Prepaid. Prepaid. 

CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper’ s Monthly........... $6.70 $7.20 
e Galaxy............ ooee 6.05 7.20 
« “ ” Ber rivner ° ponding. - 6.65 7.20 
° pee “ St. Niche - 5.85 6.20 
“ aa “  Lippine ore : ’ Magazine.” 6.45 7.20 
ve * The Sunday Magazine 45 5.95 
94 = “ The Atluntic Monthi 65 7.20 
64 be “ American Agriculturist. 0 4.80 
- pas “ Arthur's Magazine........ 5.40 5.70 
52 oe “  Phrenological Journal..... 5.70 6.20 
= by we). » ee 4.50 4.80 
™ nad “* Old and NewW............+00+ - 6.65 7.20 
WEEKLIES. 

* ™ ° 6.70 7.20 
cs = ne Harper’ s Bazar.. 6.70 7.20 
256 ne “  Littell’s Living Ag 0.20 11.2€ 
= a “ The N. Y. Tribune 4.90 am 

- - - pcvence peour -» 5.85 6. 
” be * Natson ......cccccccecee +2 eef7 45 8.20 
= Es Boientific American......... 6.10 6.40 
- ad * Youth’s Companion........ +4.65 4.95 

*Inciuding Premium En te 
+Must be new Subscri 











